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HE Lincoln is a native of the 
county from which it takes its 


name in the northeast of Eng- 
land where it has been an established 
recognized breed for more than 150 
years and has held the popular favor 
all the time in spite of the attempt to 
introduce other English breeds. It is 
a long-wooled breed differing not so 
much from the Cotswold and the 
Leicester. In its 
beginnings it was a 
large boned, rough 
sheep, producing 
long, coarse 
wool. The great im- 
provement which has 
produced the mod- 
ern Lincoln was se- 
cured by the admix- 
ture of | Leicester 
blood after the latter 
had been so success- 
fully developed and 
improved by Bake- 
well. This develop- 
ment had progressed 
sufficiently that in 
1862 the English 
Royal Show recog- 
nized the Lincoln as 
distinct from other 
long wools. 

While Cotswold 
breeders are inclined 
to dispute it yet it is 
generally conceded that the Lincoln is 
the largest of the breeds, and its fleece 
is longer and finer than the Cotswold 
but not possessing the curly, kinky 
character of the latter. At the same 
time it carries rather more natural oil 
and individual fleeces are heavier. One 
noted writer says, “The value of the 
Lincoln sheep lies in its size, its sturd- 
iness, its good mutton form and its 
wonderful fleece.” Another writer 
Says, “Another great feature in the 
Lincoln sheep is their early maturity 
aid aptitude to fatten, so that the Lin- 
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coin stands unrivaled, where size and 
wool are required, to cross with almost 
any breed.” 

The man whose name stands out as 
the greatest Lincoln breeder, and in 
fact one of the greatest breeders of 
any breed of sheep in recent times, was 
Henry Dudding. It was his work as 
a breeder and exhibitor of Lincolns 
that first brought the breed to the at- 
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practically the first crossbred wools of 
the lower grades in any quantity, and 
their popularity was instant and con- 
tinued in that country. So that now 
they have so overshadowed all other 
breeds in South America that they 
have practically given their character 
to the entire sheep industry there. No 
doubt the greatest factor in this rapid 
adoption of the Lincoln and his strong 
impress upon the na- 
tive sheep , was his 
ability to blend with 
the Merinos. The 
long staple and the 
heavy fleeces sup- 
plied profitable, mar- 
ketable wool clips 
while his mutton ex- 
cellencies produced 
superior meat for the 
export trade to 
Great Britain and 
the continent. Added 
to this was his ad- 
aptability to the con- 
ditions of climate 
and feed that there 
prevail. 

The earliest 
troduction of the 
Lincoln to the 
United States was in 
1836, when a_ few 
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A YEARLING LINCOLN RAM IN NEW ZEALAND. 


tention of South American sheepmen. 
His superior specimens, both in the 
breeding rings and fat stock shows of 
England attracted the Latins to their 
superior fleshing qualities combined 
with their long heavy fleeces. The re- 
sult was an exodus of a steady string 
of Lincolns to Argentine pastures at 
the highest average prices for succes- 
sive years that any breed ever com- 
manded, with the best and _ highest 
priced animals coming from the Riby 
Grove flock of Dudding. 

The use of these Lincolns produced 


were brought into 

New York state, and 
from there were sold to other sections, 
reports saying that they were sold for 
$250. per pair. So far as known, how- 
ever, no permanent results were 
achieved from these sheep nor their 
produce. During the long years of 
high wool prices and great demand for 
Merinos, the Lincoln practically disap- 
peared from American sheep husban- 
dry, and did not return until the rise of 
a mutton market along in the late ’89s 
and early 90s. In those days scatter- 
ing flocks were established in Michi- 
gan, but the fertile lands around Lon- 
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don in Ontario proved more congenial 
to these large bodied long wools. It 
was the breeders of these two sections 
that first established the National Lin- 


coln Sheep Breeders’ Association, in 
1891. 

The Canadians, however, seemed 
more assiduous in promoting this 


breed, and they increased its numbers 
and popularity quite materially for a 
number of years. They made import- 
ations from England, increased the 
quality and also the number of their 
own flocks and induced their neighbors 
to breed Lincolns. Then some of the 
more adventurous took Lincoln rams 
to the western range country, and soon 
established a profitable market for all 
they could raise, and more. This de- 
mand led to the substitution of not 
only inferior sheep but of crossbreds, 
and other breeds of longwools which 
they represented to be Lincolns, but 
which were really not Lincolns. ‘While 
the results of the first crossing of the 
typical Lincolns was generally satis- 
factory to the range men who used 
them, the dumping of this inferior and 
crossbred stuff upon the range proved 
the undoing of the breed. The lambs 
were lacking in constitution and hardi- 
ness, they did not produce the weight 
and quality of fleece expected, while 
the loss in the rams shipped in was 
very heavy. Range men felt that they 
had been “stung,” and as a burned 
child dreads the fire did they avoid the 
Lincoln. 

Over on the Pacific coast, especially 
in the Williamette valley, which seems 
to be the natural American home of all 
the longwools, the Lincolns have found 
favor, and there are several flocks of 
high quality. Some well known Wash- 
ington sheep raisers have used the Lin- 
coln with success and produced excel- 
lent results with them in raising mar- 
ket-topping lambs. Other fat-lamb 
sections have used them to some 
extent and generally with good results 
when good individuals have been 
bought. 

The great value of the Lincoln is 
undoubtedly that of crossing upon 
range flocks which are very strong in 
Merino blood, and in those sections 


which are blessed with abundant feed. 
Native of a low fertile land tamed for 
its luxuriant pastures, his great size 
and peculiar fleshing qualities are de- 
pendent upon free and easy access to 
all the soft green feed he can put in- 
side him. He has proved most suc- 
cessful where such conditions obtain. 
What we said about the Cotswold and 
his use upon range flocks in large 
measure holds true of the Lincoln. 
There is not such great difference in 
the two breeds. Where either have 
been used under conditions ordinarily 
essential and favorable they have pro- 
duced satisfactory results 

That the Lincoln has perhaps not 
attained as great general popularity 
has undoubtedly been due to the 
smaller numbers in this country and 
the character of some of his promot- 
ers, many of whom lost the confidence 
of the general sheep raiser. The avid- 
ity of the South American in securing 
Lincolns and the long prices he was 
willing to pay were also no small fac- 
tors in withholding the best individuals 
from this country and retarding his 
advancement while his Cotswold cousin 
has not been allowed to take advantage 
of his opportunities. His Argentine 
activities as well as no inconsiderable 
attention to the demands for him in 
New Zealand have all worked to re- 
duce the strength of his progress in 
this country. This popularity in these 
other countries but proves his value, 
while the success of those with whom 
he has found favor in North America 
but add strength to the evidence of his 
worth to general sheephusbandry. 

In this connection it may be timely 
to note some of the prices Lincolns 
have commanded in their native land. 
Thousand-dollar rams were a common 
product of the Dudding flock, while 
more than once he sold one for $5,000, 
and one year he obtained $7,500 for a 
winning yearling. At the dispersion 
of this famous flock in 1913 following 
the owner’s death a top price of $3,000 
was made, while 129 yearling rams av- 
eraged $239, 409 ram lambs averaged 
$129.50, and the entire flock of nearlv 
2,000 head of all ages averaged almost 
forty dollars a head. Is it any wonder 
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that few choice Lincolns have found 
their way to this country when we 
consider the prevailing price level that 
here obtains for choice breeding ani- 
mals of any breed? 

Comparisons are ofttimes invidious, 
and none more so than those of breeds, 
Each have been developed under in- 
dividual conditions and for a particu- 
lar purpose. The Lincoln has been de- 
veloped as a large sheep with a heavy 
carcass of much fat meat, at the same 
time producing a heavy pelt of long 
coarse wool. This naturally requires 
much feed and little traveling. Ob- 
viously the purebred can hope to find 
little place on the range; his value as- 
serts itself where sires are wanted 
which will beget a large woolly lamb, 
one that can be made fat enough for 
the block at an early age, and if occa- 
sion should require the retention of the 
ewe increase in the herd such method 
can be used to some extent without de- 
creasing the wool return nor the gen- 
eral character of the ewe herd as a 
profitable wool and mutton machine. 
While coarsening the fiber they length- 
en the staple of the fleece without re- 
ducing the weight. The continued de- 
mand for crossbred wools furnished an 
active market for such fleeces at good 
prices. In some feeding sections the 
longwool crossbred lambs are eagerly 
sought. Lincoln and Cotswolds, how- 
ever, are generally better adapted to 
those sections which produce a fat lamb 
ready for the block at weaning time 
than for feeders. 





PULP FED LAMBS. 





Among woolgrowers there has been 
much discussion as to the value of beet 
pulp as a sheep feed for fattening pur- 
poses. Some have contended that pulp 
fed lambs did not produce a_ goo 
quality of meat. In connection with 
this we submit a statement made Dy 
the sheep buyer for Cudahy & Com 
pany relative to a band of pulp fel 
Idaho lambs. He said “This band oj 
Idaho pulp fed lambs when dressed anf 
hung on the hooks show up as goo! 
as any grain fed lambs I have evej 
seen.” 
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WILL BETTER WOOL 
PREPARATION PAY 





In the April number of both the 
Chicago Sheep papers there appears a 
story attacking the position of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, and the National 
Wool Growers’ Association. on the 
subject of preparing wool for market. 
The story which appears in the Amer- 
ican Sheep Breeder is signed by the 
writer, but practically the same ap- 
pears in the Shepherds’ Journal as an 
editorial. We are not concerned in the 
slightest about what these eastern pap- 
ers think about our position upon this 
subject for we know that all practical 
wool growers will agree with our at- 
titude and this is the class of men 
whom we desire to please. However, 


THE 


growers. At the same meeting Mr. L. 
T. Ritch explained that Dalgety’s com- 
plaint only referred to small farmers 
and new settlers who had taken sec- 
tions of land which were formerly 
rented by large pastarolists. During 
the past few years, the Australian gov- 
ernment has taken a large number of 
big estates from the squatters and cut 
them up into small farms for closer 
settlement. Now it takes two or three 
years of agitation from the brokers be- 
fore they can get these farmers to take 
care of their wool like the large pastor- 
alists. Vigorous protests in the press 
are necessary to influence these new 
settlers, and the article in Dalgety’s 
Review was intended as such. In spite 
of Mr. Ritch’s explanation, however, 
many sheepmen left the meeting be- 
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paid less for Australian wools than for 
American. These editorials, of course, 
were not taken seriously by those who 
had handled both foreign and domestic 
wools, although many would take them 
seriously. There have been times 
when domestic wools have been worth 
more, temporarily, than Australian 
because of the shortage of the lat- 
ter or because the domestic man- 
ufacturers have used domestic wools 
in their fabrics early in the  sea- 
son to an extent that they have forced 
their prices up through general orders 
and the resulting demand for further 
supplies of domestic wools. Generally 
speaking, the difference in the value of 
Australian skirted wool and American 
unskirted of the same grade runs in 
price from three to five cents in favor 
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since these eastern papers misstate the 
facts and show that they do not under- 
stand the subject with which they are 
dealing we shall here present the real 
situation even though we refuse to be 
drawn into a controversy upon this 
subject through the press. 

The statement appearing in one of 
the Chicago papers is as follows: 

“At the last annual meeting of the 
National Wool Growers’ 
President 


Association 
Hagenbarth read a para- 


‘jgtraph from Dalgety’s Review and, to 


many wool growers’ ideas, put a wrong 
construction on it. The paragraph 
stated that numerous lots of badly 
skirted and badly classed wool were 
coming on the Australian market, and 
the writer, after pointing out the disad- 
vantages, reproved these careless wool 


lieving the construction put on this 
article by President Hagenbarth to be 
the correct one. The organ of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association went 
further and condemned the Australian 
system with the Dalgety paragraph as 
a text. Immediately after these state- 
ments appeared in the association’s or- 
gan Mr. Ritch wrote several influential 
authorities in Sydney calling attention 
to the reports which were being circu- 
lated in this country. They replied im- 
mediately, contradicting these reports, 
and we are publishing a few specimen 
copies of the replies Mr. Ritch re- 
ceived. After the association’s organ 
had dealt with the paragraph in Dal- 
gety’s Review, it next stated that 
American manufacturers were not only 
opposed to skirting and classing, but 


of Australian wool.” 

The above statement certainly shows 
that the editor of this Chicago paper 
has neither read or seen the extract 
from Dalgety’s Review that President 
Hagenbarth read. This is what he 
read: 

“It is with regret that we have to 
record a falling off in the preparation 
of wool for market in Australasia gen- 
erally.” 

If Dalgety had meant that only the 
small farmers of Australia were fail- 
ing to properly prepare their wool, he 
probably would have said so, but, in- 
stead, he says there has been a falling 
off in “Australasia generally.” Certain- 
ly the use of the word “generally” re- 
fers to the whole of Australasia, the 
country with which Dalgety was deal- 
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ing. No amount of ex-parte testimony 
can place any other construction on it. 
Dalgety did not intend that any mis- 
construction should be placed upon 
his statement and to prevent that very 
thing, he gave the reasons why Aus- 
tralian wool growers were not classing 
their clips as carefully as heretofore. 
Among the reasons given is the follow- 
ing: 

“Many wool growers are thoroughly 
convinced in their own minds that the 
buyers do not show sufficient discrimi- 
nation when valuing between carefully 
prepared clips and those which are per- 
haps roughly graded, but not skirted. 
The arguments often placed before 
brokers of the success achieved by 
owners, who spend practically neither 
time, money, nor trouble in the pre- 
paring of their wool would surprise 
buyers and it would be as well for the 
buying side of the trade to take such 
matters into consideration.” 

Certainly after reading this no one 
will contend that Dalgety was referring 
only to the small farmers. The rea- 
son why wool classing is not so fully 
carried out is because the well classed 
clip does not bring enough more than 
the unclassed clip to pay the cost of 
classing. Certainly the reason here 
given by Dalgety would affect the big 
sheep raisers more than the small 
sheep farmers. We believe that Dal- 
gety made a very clear and forceful 
statement and one that lesser lights 
should not attempt to amend. 

It is true that Mr. Briggs, a wool 
grower from Queensland, Australia, 
did appear at the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Convention and say that in his sec- 
tion more pains were being taken ta 
class the clip. 

Mr. Briggs, however, fully confirmed 
Dalgety’s statement when he said that 
he had one of the best flocks of Mer- 
ino sheep in Queensland, and that his 
wool brought the highest prices in the 
Queensland market. He said he sold 
his clip for 18 cents per pound and 
that it shrank 58 per cent so that he 
received for it on a clean basis 43 cents. 
At the same moment there was lying 
on the platform along side of Mr. 
Briggs a sack of Wyoming fine wool 
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which had netted the grower without 
any classing whatever, 50 cents per 
clean pound, or 7 cents per clean pound 
more than Mr. Briggs obtained for his 
well classed clip. 

It is true, as the above clipping from 
the Chicago Sheep paper says, the Na- 
tion Wool Grower, on page 31, of the 
December number, did proceed to show 
that the best parts of well classed Aus- 
tralian fleeces were selling for less 
money in the Boston Market than un- 
classed whole American fleeces of the 
same grade were bringing on the same 
date. In showing this we took an ab- 
solutely normal period and if those 
who oppose us are not satisfied with 
the 'prices prevailing at that time let 
them make a comparison of present 
prices and they will learn that Ameri- 
can whole fleeces are today bringing 
more money than the better parts of 
Australian skirted fleeces of the same 
grade. We do not, however, need to 
use Australian fleeces for a compari- 
son any more. Two clips of Ameri- 
can wool, one from Wyoming and one 
from Montana have now been prepared 
exactly as would have been done in 
Australia, and have been sold in this 
market. In neither case have these 
wools brought any more than they 
would have brought had they been 
graded. The five to eight cents per 
pound that the Australian system was 
to add to American woois seems, 
therefore, to vanish into thin air, just 
as the National Wool Grower said it 
would. 

Within the last year there have been 
more mis-statements, misleading state- 
ments, made about Australian sheep 
and wool than one ever believed could 
be made. Those advocating the Aus- 
tralian system have repeatedly said 
that it would advance wool prices from 
5 to 8 cents per pound. Men who un- 
derstand wool know that its value is 
fixed largely on a clean basis and if 
We were to advance the grease prices 
from 5 to 8 cents per pound that it 
would make the clean prices far above 
any prices being paid for wool in the 
world. ‘ 

The Australian system is simply an 
attempt on the part of the wool grow- 
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er to sort his wool on the ranch for the 
mill. Certainly it must be conceded 
that the mill can sort its wool cheap. 
er and so as to get more out of the 
fleeces than could be done for jt 
around any shearing corral. The Aus. 
tralian system simply means that the 
fleece is divided into from three to 
six different parts and each part kept 
separate. The American mill can 
divide these fleeces into these same 
parts for about one-fourth cent per 
pound. Therefore, is it not utterly ab- 
surd for any one to expect that the 
miil is going to pay the wool grower 
from 5 to 8 cents per pound for doing 
this work for them? Ninety per cent 
oi American wool manufacturing con- 
cerns use the entire fleece of wool and 
if the growers have attempted to sort 
that for them, it simply means that the 
mill must accept the wool even though 
it may prevent the most economical use 
of the entire fleece. 

Let no one misunderstand the posi- 
tion of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association or of the National Wool 
Grower on this subject of preparing 
wool for market. Both the Associa- 
tion and this paper have recognized 
that important improvements are need- 
ed in our method of preparing wool for 
market and these two agencies have 
done more to bring about improvement 
in the handling of our wool than all 
other agencies combined, except the 
National Wool Warehouse & Storage 
Company of Chicago. That institution 
has been the leader in this movement 
for better handling of wool and it is 
with pleasure that we extend them the 
credit therefore. 

We have not indorsed the Austra- 
lian system simply because we believé 
it is not the best system to meet the 
wool requirements of the United States. 
In this construction we have the it 
dorsement of the National Associatiot 
of Wool Manufacturers and they 
should at least be prepared to say what 
system will enable the American mill 
to pay the most for our wool. Regaré- 
less of statements to the contrary, it 
has never been proven that the Austr 
lian system of preparing wool, rais¢ 
the prices of wool any more than if the 
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wool was simply graded. ‘Time and 
time again we have read in Aus- 
tralian papers statements from wool 
growers that they receive just as 
much for their unclassed clip as they 
did for the well classed clip. Nor 
should it be forgotten that only a year 
ago some wool growers in Great Bri- 
tain were induced to put their wool 
up under the Australian system. When 
that wool was sold on the London 
market an offer was made to pay $250 
if any one could show that the wool 
had brought any more money than it 
would have brought, put up under the 
old system. That offer still stands, but 
as yet no one has taken it up. Also, 
those who have so strenuously urged 
upon us the Australian system of wool 
preparation must not forget that last 
year all the wools of Australia sold in 
their central wool markets, at an aver- 
age estimated value of 44%c per clean 
pound. This was equal to 19%c per 
grease pound. On the other hand, the 
from the seventeen Western 
states of this country sold in Boston 
and other Eastern markets at an av- 
erage value of 552-3 cents per clean 
pound, equal to 20c per grease pound. 
Most of the Australian wools were 
more or less classed, while the Ameri- 
can wools were either sold graded or 
else in the original bags. One will 
scan these figures with considerable 
difficulty, before he finds that the Aus- 
tralian system enhances the value of 
their wool 6 or 8 cents per pound. 
One reason for our failure to indorse 
the Australian system is that we be- 
lieve that the grading of the wool at 
the shearing shed will advance the 


wool 


| price of the fleece just as much, if not 


more, than it would be advanced if it 
were put up under the Australian sys- 


}tem and that the grading leaves the 


fleece entire, with the exception of 


the tags, so that the mill can handle 


*}in a manner to derive the highest pos- 


sible net returns from it. Also the 
Australian system would bring into our 
wool trade terms that are not under- 
Stood by our wool growers, that it 
would result in about five or six differ- 
ent systems just as it has in Australia, 
that it would be expensive to establish 
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and that the confusion following its in- 
troduction would disorganize the wool 
trade of this country for many years. 
We believe that the grading of the 
fleeces is less expensive, more simple 
and more effective and that the educa- 
tional value thereof, to the wool grow- 
er, is as great as could follow the adop- 
tion of the so-called Australian sys- 
tem. 

Those who criticise the National 
Wool Growers’ Association in this mat- 
ter must clearly understand that a 
heavy responsibility rests upon this or- 
ganization. We cannot afford to make 
mistakes about matters of this kind, es- 
pecially when such mistakes are apt to 
cost Western wool growers hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. We refuse to 
encourage men to put hundreds of 
thousands of dollars into shearing 
plants when we know that the returns 
will not justify the expenditure. 

In closing we desire to repeat what 
we have previously said in these pages, 
that it is our judgment that the great 
benefit that will follow an honest and 
intelligent system of wool preparation 
will come to the wool grower in an 
increased knowledge of his sheep and 
wool, more than in the form of a great- 
ly enhanced price for his wool clip. 
We believe that a careful grading of 
the wool at the shearing pen will give 
this knowledge to the grower as well or 
better than any other system of wool 
preparation. 





HEAVY LOSS OF RAMS. 

A wool grower living in eastern Ne- 
“Four years ago this fall 
I bought 200 good Cotswold ram lambs 
in Utah. They have died off one at a 
time until I do not believe there is 
twenty of them alive today. Do you 
think that either the Lincoln or the 
Romney would prove hardier in this 
section than the Cotswold?” 

We have had no practical experience 
with the Romney and don’t believe he 
has ever been tried in as mean a sheep 
country as eastern Nevada. The Lin- 
coln is not hardier than the Cotswold 
but it is probably just as hardy. We 
do not think that your loss of rams 
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has been in any way unusual. With 
the care and feed that is given rams 
in these western states no one can ex- 
pect them to live very long. We do 
not believe that the average life of a 
coarse wool ram, given the usual range 
care, is more than three years and that 
is long enough for them to well repay 
their owners. One of the most disgust- 
ing features of the range sheep busi- 
ness is the lack of attention given to 
the rams. As soon as the breeding 
season is over and often before, they 
are kicked around from pillar to post 
and many sheepmen seem to begrudge 
them every mouthful of feed they con- 
sume. We have seen beautiful ram 
lambs in high condition turned out on 
the range to shift for themselves and 
when 40 per cent of them died the first 
year the owner began to talk about 
them not being hardy, when the only 
wonder was that any of them lived at 
all. For fifteen years we have ob- 
served the lack of care that the aver- 
age sheepman gave to his rams so that 
we have long since ceased to be sur- 
prised when we hear of big losses. 
The old Merino ram could stand just 
about as much as a burro but we have 
no right to expect such hardiness in 
the mutton breeds. 





CATTLE AND SHEEP 
PRICES IN ARGENTINA 





The prices for cattle and sheep in 
suenos Aires, published in the Review 
of the River Platte for March 19 and 
quoted in Commerce Reports for May 
7, 1915. The following tables shows 
the average prices of cattle and sheep 
in the markets of Buenos Aires during 
1914, in United States currency: 


ass entae pabats) sd ale ares Rin ae ea eee $68.28 
NE indi nats Wad 85.0 Shes ead Piles exe 56.51 
NE CON 5 ie 5:6: «orm ad drm ee aero ete 38.98 
| RE eT RO to We ry Oe 43.44 
EEE sis. esancs Seances ee hanmeneen 32.06 
re OFA OS Pee eer ee 20.17 
WEE. 6. dacs dtviwsneacteausaeeee 5.65 
<5 va nals Sataee a emeaehateie 4.93 
Re rr en ree oe 4.54 
CEL \.. ruw bene s donmdig pits Mat aweee 3.01 





When buying rams do not forget our 
advertisers. 
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GREAT SHEEP AND RAM SALE 
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The following entries have been made for the first Annual Sheep and 
Ram Sale to be held under the direction of the National Wool Growers 
Association at Salt Lake City, Utah, September 6th and 7th, 1915. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


50 Registered Rambouillet Stud Rams—Consigned by 
Butterfield Livestock Co.,. Weiser, Idaho. 

50 Registered Yearling Rambouillet Stud Rams—Con- 
signed by A. A. Wood & Son, Saline, Michigan. 

15 Registered Yearling Rambouillet Stud Rams—Con- 
signed by Baldwin Sheep Co., Hay Creek, Oregon. 


’. 25 Registered Yearling Rambouillet Stud Rams—Con- 


signed by F. S. King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 

25 Registered Yearling Rambouillet Stud Rams—Con- 
signed by Lincoln Bros., Milford Center, Ohio. 

10 Registered Rambouillet Stud Rams—Consigned by 
W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 

25 Registered Yearling Rambouillet Stud Rams—Con- 
signed by J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 

20 Registered Rambouillet Yearling Stud Ewes—Con- 
signed by A. A. Wood & Son, Saline, Mich. 

25 Registered Yearling Rambouillet Stud Ewes—Con- 
signed by Lincoln Bros., Milford Center, Ohio. 

10° Registered Rambouillet Stud Ewes—Consigned by 
W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 

250 Purebred Rambouillet Yearling Range Rams—Con- 
signed by Cunningham Sheep & Land Co., Pilot 
Rock, Ore. 

200 Purebred Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams—Con- 
signed by Butterfield Livestock Co., Weiser, Idaho. 

100 Purebred Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams—Con- 
signed by Knollin & Myrup, Howe, Idaho. 

100 Purebred Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams—Con- 
signed by Baldwin Sheep Co., Hay Creek, Oregon. 

50 Registered Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams— 
Consigned by A. A. Wood & Son, Saline, Mich. 

25 Purebred Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams—Con- 
signed by F. S. King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 

50 Purebred Yearling Rambouillet Range 'Rams—Con- 
signed by N.'C. Stillman, Richfield, Utah. 

25 Registered Yearling Rambouillet Range Rams— 
Consigned by J: K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


DELAINES 


‘ 5 Registered Delaine Stud Rams—Consigned by Bald- 
win Sheep Co., Hay Creek, Ore. . 


COTSWOLDS 


35 Registered Cotswold Stud Rams—Imported from 
England for this sale by F. W. Harding, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 

100 Purebred Yearling Cotswold Range Rams—Con- 
signed by Deseret Livestock Co., Boise, Idaho. 





HAMPSHIRES 


50 Registered Hampshire Stud Rams and Stud Ewes— 
Consigned by Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 


50 Registered Hampshire Stud Rams—Consigned by 
Butterfield Livestock Co., Weiser, Idaho. 


25 Registered Hampshire Stud Ewes—Consigned by 
Butterfield Livestock Co., Weiser, Idaho. 


15 Imported Hampshire Stud Rams—Imported for 
this sale by F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 


200 Purebred Hampshire Ram Lambs—Consigned by 
Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 


100 Purebred Hampshire Yearling Rams—Consigned 
by Wood Livestock Co., Spencer, Idaho. 


150 Purebred Hampshire Ram Lambs—Consigned by 
Butterfield Livestock Company, Weiser, Idaho. 


LINCOLNS 


50 Purebred Lincoln Ram Lambs—Consigned by Stan- 
ley Coffin, North Yakima, Wash. 


150 Purebred Lincoln Yearling Range Rams—Con- 
signed by F. R. Gooding, Gooding, Idaho. 


25 Purebred Yearling Lincoln Rams—Consigned by 
Laidlaw & Lindsay, Muldoon, Idaho. 


OXFORDS 


100 Oxford Yearling Range Rams—Consigned by Knol- 
lin & Myrup, Howe, Idaho. 


SHROPSHIRES 


200 Shropshire Yearling Ewes—Consigned by Knollin & 
Finch, Soda. Springs, Idaho. 


5 Registered Shropshire Stud Rams—Consigned by 
Knollin & Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho. 


ROMNEYS 


100 Three-quarter Blood Romney Ram Lambs—Con- 
signed by Stanley Coffin, North Yakima, Wash. 


CROSS-BREDS 


100 Yearling Crossbred Rams—Cotswold-Rambouillet— 
Consigned by Wood Livestock Co., Spencer, Idaho. 

100 Yearling Crossbred Rams—Lincoln-Rambouillet— 
Consigned by Cunningham Sheep & Land Co., Pilot 
Rock,. Oregon. 

50 Yearling Panama Rams—Consigned by Laidlaw & 
Lindsay, Muldoon, Idaho. 
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The “Bedding Out” System of Handling Sheep on Big 


Horn Forest, Wyoming (By L. H. DOUGLAS, Forest Service. ) 


URING the grazing season of 
) 1912, 100,500 sheep and goats 
were authorized to graze on the 
sheep ranges within the Bighorn For- 
est in Wyoming. During 1913 the 
number authorized was 111,500, and 
during 1914, 117,500, With few excep- 
tions the individual bands ranged from 
1,500 to 2,000 ewes in addition to the 
lambs. 
The Old Method of Herding. 

At the beginning of the grazing sea- 
son each band is placed on the range 
in charge of a herder, who is furnished 
with a tent, camp equipment, and dogs. 
A camp site is selected 


great deal from the central camp to the 
range and that after the first day or 


two at any camp the sheep will 
get little feed until they have tra- 
veled some distance from camp. It 


is further evident that this system must 
result in close utilization or overgraz- 
ing of the range in the vicinity of 
camps, and under utilization or no 
grazing at all on the outskirts of the 
range used from each camp, unless wa- 
tering places are close together and 
the camps moved frequently enough 
to bring each portion of the range 
within a short distance of one or an- 


the feasibility of the “bedding out” 
system on these ranges, and the advan- 
tages of this system. over the prevail- 
ing methods of handling the sheep de- 
scribed above. 

Two range allotments were selected 
at an elevation of approximately 9,500 
feet. In topography and forage condi- 
tions they are as nearly similar-as 
could be found, consisting of broad, 
round-topped hills, with intervening 
canyons of only moderate depth and 
steepness, Each allotment contains 
about an even amount of untimbered 
land and land supporting timber, the 
open areas being confin- 





near water and the tent 
pitched. From this es- 
tablished camp the sheep 
are grazed out each 
and returned 
each evening for a period 
of four to eight days. 
Where an_ individual 
owner has several bands 
on the range a camp 
tender is employed, 
whose duty it is to se- 
lect new camping places, 
move the 
provide provisions 


morning 





and 
for 


camps, 


the sheep. If the sheep 
owner has only one band 
it is the usual custom for 
him to establish camp 
for the herder and then return to his 
ranch or home, leaving the sheep en- 
tirely in charge of the herder until it 
is absolutely necessary or required that 
the camp location be changed. 

The actual method of herding or 
handling the sheep is left very largely 
to the herder and is dependent upon 
his desires and habits. As a usual 
thing the methods employed are those 
Which will result in the least exertion 
Or inconvenience on the part of the 
herder, which means a maximum use 
of dogs. 

Tt is self-evident that this system 
Must result in the sheep trailing a 





SHEEP OF THE EXPERIMENTAL BAND HANDLED UNDER THE “BEDDING OUT” 
SYSTEM OF HERDING, 1913. 


other of the central camps. Such fav- 
orable conditions are the exception and 
not the rule throughout the sheep 
ranges of the National Forests. 

Plan of Experiment. 

For the most part the sheep range 
on the Bighorn Forest is confined to 
the higher elevations, where there is 
a large proportion of untimbered weed 
and grass range interspersed through- 
out the areas supporting timber. Such 
range is admirably suited to the adop- 
tion of the “bedding out” or “burro” 
system of handling sheep. In view of 
this fact, an experiment was started in 
1913 for the purpose of demonstrating 


ed largely to the tops of 
the rounded hills. Water 
is not especially abun- 
dant, the higher parts 
being without water late 
in the season when the 
snow drifts melt away. 

On one allotment, des- 
ignated as allotment No. 
2, or the check allotment, 
a band of 1,900 grade 
Lincoln and Cotswold 
ewes and their lambs 
were herded under the 
old method already de- 
scribed, from July 10 to 
September 3. On the 
other allotment, known 
as the experimental area, 
a band of 1,497 ewes 








with their lambs were herded un- 
der the “bedding out system” from 


July 7 until August 29. ‘The lambs in 
the experimental band were sired by 
purebred Shropshire rams and those in 
the check band were sired by purebred 
Lincoln and Cotswold rams. 

The experiment was repeated during 
the grazing season of 1914 on the same 
ranges as in 1913, the same grade and 
breed of sheep being used on each al- 
lotment in 1913 and 1914. In 1914 thie 
experimental band contained 1897 ewés 
with their lambs, arid the‘ check band, 
handled under the old system; contain: 
ed 1881 ewes with their lambs. °' 
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The “Bedding Out System” of 
Herding. 

The “bedding out system” as _fol- 
lowed in handling the experimental 
band differed from the method already 
described for herding the check band 
mainly by more quiet herding and less 
use of dogs during the day, and by 
bedding the sheep on the range at a 
new bedground each night rather than 
returning them to a central camp each 
night for a period of four to eight 
days, as was the practice in handling 
the check band. For the experimen- 
tal band the herder was provided with 
a large tent and equipment for his 
central camp, and in addition he was 
furnished with a small tepee anda 
saddle horse. He would set up his 
tepee and remain with his sheep on 
the range during the night, and go with 
them when they began grazing in the 
early morning. When they settled 
down to quiet grazing, or shaded-up 
about ten o’clock in the morning, he 
would go to the main camp and pre- 
pare his breakfast, returning to his 
sheep and remaining with them until 
time to prepare his next meal in the 
afternoon. Some time during the af- 
ternoon the tepee and bed were thrown 
onto the saddle horse and moved to a 
new location selected as the place for 
the sheep to bed for the night. In 
choosing this location a selection was 
made with a view to having a suitable 
bedding place as near as possible to 
the place where the herd were grazing 
in late evening. The result was that 
the sheep were on good feed immedi- 
ately upon leaving the bedground in 
the morning, and from that on until 
they bedded again at night. 

During the day the band was kept 
as quiet as possible. The ambitious 
leaders were held down to prevent ex- 
cessive traveling, and in open country 
they were allowed to spread out as 
much as they chose. In timber more 
compact herding was necessary to pre- 
vent small bunches from leaving the 
main band, but the same efforts were 
made in timber as on the open range 
to prevent rapid drifting. Dogs were 
used to a minimum extent, the herder 
controlling his sheep largely by direct- 
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ing and governing the travel of the 
leaders. The use of dogs was obviated 
also by keeping the shee» on the range 
all the time, thus doing away with the 
necessity for rounding them up and 
driving them to camp. In fact, the 
use of dogs could have been dispensed 
with without materially increasing the 
labor of the herder handling the 
band. 


in 


Results. 

The following comparative results 
secured under the two systems, and 
the discussion, are based upon the two 
years’ test. 

Comparative Growth of Lambs. 

When the experimental band was 
placed on the range July 7, 1913, 30 


average lambs were weighed ° and 
marked. The same lambs were re- 
weighed August 29. The average 


weight on July 7 was 48.7 pounds, and 
on August 29, 76.6 pounds, a total gain 
of 27.9 pounds during a period of 53 
days, between the ages of approxi- 
mately 50 days and 105 days, an av- 
erage daily gain of 0.53 pounds for the 
53-day period. On July 1,.1914, 30 av- 
erage lambs of the experimental band 
weighed an average of 52.3 pounds. 
On August 22 the same lambs weighed 
an average of 78.8 pounds, a gain of 
26.5 pounds in 52 days, between the 
ages of approximately 50 days and 100 
days, an average daily gain of 0.51 
pounds for the 52-day period. 

In choosing the lambs to be weighed 
an effort was made to select lambs of 
about average size and average condi- 
tion. Extra large lambs, as well as 
extra small lambs, were discarded. 
‘Without reference to the gains given 
later for the check band, sheepmen will 
recognize these gains made by the 
lambs in the experimental band as evi- 
dence of excellent results, both as re- 
gards the daily gain in weight and as 
regards the final weight of 76.6 pounds 
at the age of 105 days in 1913, and 78.8 
pounds at the age of approximately 100 
days in 1914. Growth weights secured 
during the last seven years have shown 
that an average daily gain of 0.4 of a 
pound during the summer season is a 
good average gain, and that a gain of 
0.5 pound a day is exceptionally good. 
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So far as the investigators could as- 
certain without actually weighing all 
the lambs in the band, the above ay. 
erages fairly represent the average of 
the lambs during the two seasons. 

When the check band was placed on 
the range July 10, 1913, 30 average 
lambs were weighed and marked, and 
the same lambs were reweighed at the 
close of the grazing season September 
3. The average weight July 10 was 
44.7 pounds, and on September 3, 68.5 
pounds, a gain of 23.5 pounds in 55 
days, between the ages of approxi- 
mately 75 days and 130 days, an aver- 
age daily gain of 0.43 pounds for the 
55-day period. On July 13, 1914, 30 


average lambs of the check band 
showed an average weight of 5 
pounds. The same 30 lambs averaged 


72.2 pounds in weight at the close of 
the season, September 11, an increase 
in weight of 22.2 pounds, or 0.37 
pounds per day, for the period of # 
days, between approximately the ages 
of 75 days and 135 days. 

The same care was exercised in 
choosing lambs of average size and 
condition for the growth tests in the 
check band as was used in choosing 
those for the experimental band, and 
it is believed, therefore, that the aver- 
age weights given fairly represent the 
average of the lambs in the band 

A comparison of the figures given 
for the two bands shows: (1) an aver- 
age daily gain, for the two years, ol 
0.52 pounds for the lambs of the ex 
perimental band, handled under _ the 
“bedding out system,” and an average 
daily gain, for the two years, of 0.40 
pounds for the lambs of the _ check 
band, handled under the old system: 
(2) a general average gain for the two 
years of 27.19 pounds for the lambs 
in the experimental band during ai 
average period of 53 days, and a gen 
eral average gain of 22.85 pounds fof 
the lambs in the check band during ai 
average period of 57 days, a differ 
ence of 4.32 pounds in favor of | th 
lambs handled under the “bedding ott 
system ;” (3) a general average fina 
weight of 77.7 pounds for the lambs 
the experimental band, at approxi 
mately the ages of 100 to 105 days, am 
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a general average final weight of 70.35 
pounds for the lambs of the check band 
at the age of approximately 130 to 
135 days, a difference of 7.35 pounds 
in favor of the lambs handle”  ader 
the “bedding out system.” 

On the basis of difference in growth 
during ihe grazing season only, the 
difference in weight in favor of the 
lambs handled under the “bedding out 
system,” at 5 cents a would 
amount tc approximately 22 cents per 
head, or approximately $220 for a band 
containing 1,000 lambs. On ‘he basis 
of the difference in final weight, the 
difference in value of the lambs handled 


pound, 


under the “bedding out system” and 
those handled under the old method of 
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from the experimental band due _ to 
predatory animals was three head, and 
the total loss from the band was twelve 
head. The loss in the check band was 
six head killed by predatory animals, 
and a total loss of fifteen head. Dur- 
ing the grazing season of 1914 the 
loss from the experimental band was 
killed by 
coyotes and two ewes poisoned; the 


two lambs and two ewes 


loss from the check band was six head 
killed by coyotes and a total 
nineteen head. 


loss of 
The loss in each case 
was exceptionally small. The essen- 
tial point worthy of note is that the 
loss from the experimental band was 
in all rather 
than increased by the adoption of the 


probability decreased 








herding, at 5 cents a pound, would 
amount to approximately 37 cents per 
head, or $367 for a band containing 
1000 lambs. Further, the better con- 
dition of the lambs handled under the 
“bedding out system” should result in 


~ a being sold at a higher market 


price than that received for the lambs 
in poorer condition. 

An analysis, therefore, of the figures 
o% weights from every angle shows a 
considerable advantage in favor of the 
“bedding out system” of handling the 
Sheep so far as the growth of the 
lambs and their final weight are con- 
cerned. 

Comparative Loss. 
During the season of 1913 the loss 








VIEW OF HIGH SHEEP RANGE ON THE BIGHORN FOREST, SHOWING HERDER’S 
“TEPEE” IN BACKGROUND AND A BAND OF SHEEP ASSEMBLING FOR THE NIGHT. 


“bedding out system.” By exercising 
care losses from straying were pre- 
vented, and it was found that coyotes 
do not raid the camps at night as fre- 
quently when the bed ground is 
changed each night as they do when 
the same bedground is used for sev- 
Under the 
herder is 
with the sheep during the late even- 


ing and 


eral nights in succession. 
“bedding out system” the 


arly in the morning, the 
times at which coyotes most frequently 
make their attacks. 
Comparative Carrying Capacity of 
Range. 
The area of range allotted to each 


band 


was approximately the same, 


amounting to about two acres. per 


15 


head of mature sheep, exclusive of the 
waste areas in heavy timber. A care- 
ful examination of the two ailotments 
at the close of the grazing season, 
however, showed the allotment used 
under the “bedding out system” to be 
in much better condition than the allot- 
ment used under the old system. The 
former was free from trails and there 
was considerable unutilized feed, while 
the allotment used under the old sys- 
tem was too closely grazed around the 
central camps and showed evidence of 
much trailing. It was estimated that 
the sheep handled under the old sys- 
tem required at least 15 per cent more 
forage than those handled under the 
“bedding out system,” the difference 
being due to the large amount of for- 
age wasted by the excessive: trailing 
and trampling under the old system. 

Comparative Cost of Handling. 

In order to adopt the ‘bedding out 
system,” it necessary for the 
owner of the sheep to provide a tepee 
and saddle horse, in addition to the 
equipment actually 
the old system of herding. 


was 


necessary under 
In the lo- 
cality where the experiment was con- 
ducted, however, the sheep herder us- 
ually is furnished a horse, and conse- 
quently the only extra equipment for 
the adoption of the “bedding out sys- 
tem” was a tepee. The herders of the 
two bands were paid the same wages. 

To get the best results under the 
“bedding out system,” however, or, for 
that matter, under any system of herd- 
ing, the herder should have the inter- 
ests of the owner of the sheep and the 
welfare of the sheep at heart. On the 


other hand, the sheep owner can well ' 


afford to show full appreciation of in- 
terest and effort on the part of the 
herder. A slight increase in interest 
and watchfulness can materially de- 
crease the loss of sheep and increase 
the final weight of the lambs an. av- 
erage of five pounds or more, to say 


nothing of the increase in carrying 
capacity of the range, which is a net 
benefit to the sheep industry. This 


being the case, the possibilities seem 
to warrant every effort on the part of 
sheep owners to work for securing the 
best efforts of herders One way to do 
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this would be to recognize exceptional 
work on the part of the herder by a 
slight increase in salary over the av- 
erage. A reduction of ten head in the 
loss of sheep during the three months 
of grazing season would alone warrant 
a considerable increase in wages, and 
an average increase of five pounds in 
the weight of the lambs would pay, 
many times over, any necessary or ad- 
visable increase in wages. 

While the expense under the two 
systems of herding, then, are approxi- 
mately the same for the experiments 
as carried out, it may be stated that to 
recognize herders who will follow the 
“bedding out system” conscientiously, 
by an increase in wages, would un- 
doubtedly prove a matter of good busi- 
ness. This may be necessary in some 
instances in order to secure the change 
in method. The essential point is the 
possibility of a marked increase in 
production of mutton on the range 
available, and that as a business prop- 
osition, from the standpoint of sheep- 
owners, it is worth looking into. 
Where the New System is Applicable. 

It appears that there are no condi- 
tions under which sheep are handled 
on the summer range which would pre- 
vent the adoption of the “bedding out 
system,” with possibly some slight var- 
iation to meet local conditions. The 
open, quiet herding can be accom- 
plished most ideally on untimbered 
range, but with reasonable care, “herd- 
ing tracks” to make sure that none of 
the sheep get separated from the main 
band, the metaod can be followed ad- 
vantageously on timber and brush 

‘ range, wherever there are open areas 
or areas of open timber on which the 
sheep can bed at night. A few in- 
stances have been called to attention 
where sheep owners had the under- 
standing that the new method advo- 
cated meant less close supervision of 
the sheep. As a matter of fact, the 
new system requires closer attention 
on the part of the herder, especially 
from late afternoon until mid-forenoon 
of the following day, the time at which 
losses: from “cuts” and from attacks 
by predatory animals most frequently 
occur. Further, close attention at all 
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times, without unnecessary disturbance 
of the sheep, is the management de- 
sired. 





BRED DELAINES 
FOR THIRTY YEARS 





Now on May 15th, I am just com- 
mencing to shear my main flock. The 
wool is extra clean, long Delaine. I 
have been breeding Delaines for thirty 
years without mixing in any other 
blood. In my time I have seen many 
changes in the sheep business. I saw 
my father sell wool at $1.00 per pound 
to Frank Flohr of St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, and I sold my own wool in 1896 
at 534 cents per pound. The $1.00 
wool was when we had protection; and 
the 534 cents wool was under free 
trade. I consider the wool growers 
are very fortunate that free trade came 
when war and drouth made wool very 
high. 

The conditions in Texas look very 
bright. We are long on grass and 
short on sheep. 

F. BECK, 
Coleman, ‘lexas. 





NOT EXPECTING 
CALIFORNIANS 





Usually quite a number of California 
lambs find their way to Omaha and 
Chicago in June. Sometimes these are 
the first lambs to reach that market. 
This year it is thought that not many 
of these lambs will leave the state on 
account of the increasing demand at 
home. Early in the season, about 
April, top lambs right off the range 
were selling in California around $5.00 
per head. Some of the California 
sheepmen are expecting to market 
their lambs along in July at about the 
same figure. 





FROM THE MAN WHO 
FIRST SUGGESTED A 
“NATIONAL WOOL GROWER” 





I am no longer directly interested in 
the sheep and wool growing industry, 
having sold my last sheep a few 
months ago; but my many friends still 
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in the industry and the pleasant mem- 
ories that cluster around the sometimes 
strenuous work of the National Wool 
Growers Association, while I was ace- 
tively associated with it, and helped to 
shape its policies, will always hold my 
personal interest in the good work of 
the National association. 

I wish to congratulate the associa- 
tion on the splendid growth of the 
“National Wool Grower.” It is al- 
ready a partial realization of a hope | 
expressed some years ago at one of 
our conventions, that such a paper is- 
sued by the association, absolutely re- 
liable and for the sole benefit, finan- 
cially and otherwise, of the sheep and 
wool industry, might eventually reach 
every intelligent man engaged in the 
industry, and bring them into or in 
touch with the National Association, 
advise them of their interest in_ its 
work and give to that work and the 
industry their united support. 

The “National Wool Grower” has 
demonstrated its right to the conf: 
dence and support of every wool 
grower in the west, and with the loyal 
support of the western branch of the 
industry, there is no reason why it 
should not in a few years reach every 
thinking sheep breeder on the farms 
of the middle west, the south and the 
east. That the great problems of leg- 
islation, marketing and mutual pro 
tection of the producer of this raw ma 
terial is the same to the man on the 
farm and on the western range, is plain 
to anyone who thinks. Place _ this 
question fairly before these farmers 
and their support is only the meas 
ure of their intelligence. With theif 
support, an honest, frank representa 
tion of the facts, and a claim for a fait 
consideration in legislation and com 
merce, and the wool industry will 
never again be made “the goat.” 

I desire always to be considered, 
personally, a member of the Association 
and to read “The National Wood 
Grower” and witness its growth and 
influence. The wool grower who caf 
read and will not support the indus 
try’s paper can well be spared from 
the industry. 

E. S. GOSNEY, Pasadena, Calif. 
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THE MAY SHEEP MARKET. 





J. E. Poole. 
Piracy by the packers in the sheep 
market was- effectually checked 


throughout May. Several well plan- 
ned bear raids were attempted but the 
damage was soon repaired. Most of 
the time killers had access to a mere 
handful and their needs could not be 
obscured. The usual crash in heavy 
sheep values occurred towards the end 
of the month, but on the lamb side of 
the trade it was a spectacular market. 
New records were established, predic- 
tion that was considered very wild 
early in the season was made good. The 
supply proved to be the lightest within 
the memory of old timers at the market. 
Only a few spasmodic runs 
of natives showed up and 


Texas was a_ delinquent 
and neither Kentucky or 
Tennessee contributed a 
full quota. 


From the month’s open- 
ing up until the final ses- 
sion it was a case of con- 
tinuous advance in lamb 
values, without a material 
setback. On the 26th, the 
high day, Colorado-Mexi- 
can lambs in the fleece 
touched $11.85 per cwt., 
selling $1.10 above the clos- 
ing limit for April, 70 cents 
above April’s highest figure and $1.25 
above the yard record made prior to 
this year. On the same and the suc- 
ceeding date shorn Colorado and 
shorn western lambs touched $10.65, 
Selling $1.55 above April’s final quota- 
tion, $1.35 above the extreme top for 
April and 85 cents above the yard rec- 
ord prior to the current month. De- 
spite the short proportion of wooled 
lambs in the month’s receipts, the May, 
1915, average price of fat lambs, 
springs not included, figured $10 per 
ewt. or 35 cents above the new record 
hung up for the preceding month. 
Wooled lambs, other than of Colorado 
feeding, approaching top class, were 
lacking all month and the $11 top on 
wooled fed westerns and the $10.25 na- 
tive top reached in April were for that 
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reason not equaled, but shorn fed west- 
erns sold up to the $10.65 top made by 
Colorados and shorn natives touched 
$10.35, a new record for the class. 

While a few native spring lambs 
arrived daily, supply of that kind 
did not attain respectable volume un- 
til near the month end. A $12 mar- 
ket, or better, was maintained for good 
springs up until the last few days of 
the month when prices broke $1 in two 
days and the closing limit was down to 
$11.25. At mid-month best springs 
reached $13, a record price for that 
time of the year. Most of the spring 
lambs sold during the month from 
$11.50@12.50. 

Yearlings and sheep formed a very 
small quota of the month’s offerings 





‘HAMPSHIRE RAM LAMBS IMPORTED FOR WOOD LIVESTOCK CO., 
LAST FALL BY ROBERT BLASTOCK. 


and although matured muttons failed 
to score new records, they sold on the 
highest levels of the year and at ex- 
tremely high rates prior to the closing 
week. Wooled yearlings were virtu- 
ally lacking and none passed $10 al- 
though $10.50 or better was nominally 
quoted for prime handy weights at the 
high time, against a $10.15 April top. 
Shorn yearlings topped at $9, but the 
right kind was safely quoted to $9.50, 
at high time, against an $8.60 April 
top. Most of the yearling stock offered 
came mixed with ewes or aged weth- 
ers and the bulk (shorn) sold at $8.25 
@8.65. Aged muttons were so scarce 
all month as to be distinct specialties 
Not a full load of wooled wethers ar- 
rived and hardly to exceed a dozen 
loads of shorn wethers. The latter sold 
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largely at $7.75@8.10 with an $8.25 top. 
Fed western ewes were almost as 
scarce as wethers and the best (shorn) 
sold at $7.75. Native ewes sold up- 
ward to $8.65 in the fleece and shorn 
native ewes to $7.90. A severe crash 
in ewe values the last two weeks of 
the month carried prices down at the 
close $2.25@2.50 below the months 
highest rates. 

At the month-end Colorado-fed stock 
had practically ceased coming and but 
a few thousand head of fed westerns 
remained at the big feeding stations 
around Chicago, but natives were be- 
ginning to show up in respectable, 
though below normal volume, Texas 
was cutting loose grass stuff with some 
freedom and the movement of 
southern lambs of the 
best crop out of Tennes- 
see, Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia was attaining vol- 
ume. 

A crash in values near 
the month-end on _ all 
classes. It was especially 
severe on spring lambs and 
ewes and was traceable to 
consumers indisposition or 
inability to pay the prices 
and to a more free move- 
ment of southeastern and 
southwestern stuff. The 
downward revision of val- 
ues, following the phenom- 
inal prices that has been paid, was not 
unexpected nor will be a further con- 
traction of the price list, for the mar- 
ket is still dangerously high and quali- 
ty deteriorating. The June run, how- 
ever, cannot be normal and a very 
generous percentage of it will come 
direct to packers from below the Ohio 
River. 

Closing prices for the month were 
still $1.00@1.15 higher on good shorn 
lambs than at the close of April and 
50@75c higher on shorn yearlings, but 
quotably around 75 cents lower on 
heavy shorn wethers and $1.50@2.00 
lower on shorn ewes. Not enough 
wooled stock was coming at the 
month-end to establish a basis of com- 
parison. 

Chicago sheep and lamb receipts for 
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the month totaled only about 214,000 
head, a decrease of nearly 130,000 
from the same month last year. Total 
receipts for the five expired months of 
the year stand at 1,324,000 head, in 
round numbers, a decrease of approx- 
imately 823,300 from the same period 
last year and the smallest five months 
receipts, with the exception of the like 
period of 1910, within many years. 
The decrease in ovine receipts at six 
leading western markets for the first 
five months of the year amounted to 
approximately 1,119,000 head from the 
corresponding period last year. 





SHOULD HELP THE HUNTER. 


[ am reading your paper and notice 
several articles on Mr. Coyote, 
different schemes for his 


and 
distruction. 

As I am a trapper and spend all my 
time at the business with more or less 
success | will say a word or two. Now 
as to the bounty, and I will say a lib- 
eral one is the most certain way to 
destroy his lordship, Mr. Coyote. As 
a liberal bounty entices good trappers 
to try for him. If left to different 
stockmen to pay a bounty there are 
too many who are reluctant to spend 
any money on him. Therefore the 
state bounty is most satisfactory. But 
at present the bounty is too small by 
about half. But a bad feature of the 
present bounty law is, a person has to 
wait too long to get his money after 
turning in his pelts, as the stores and 
banks take advantage of him in as 
much as they charge him an exorbit- 
ant discount for cashing his warrant. 

For instance a trapper needs his 
money and is not able to wait from 
three to six months for it, therefore he 
is forced to discount his warrant to 
some person at the best price possible 
to obtain. I have been forced to allow 
as much as 25 per cent discount on a 
warrant. In fact our bank at the 
county seat charges that much. I 
would suggest as a remedy that the 
county clerk be empowered io issue a 
check which will be negotiable at any 
bank. Arizona has, or did have four 
years ago, a system of that kind which 
Was very satisfactory as the man wha 


kills the animals deserves the bounty. 
I would like to have yout opimion 
also the opinion of some of our sheep 
men on this question. 
R, W. SWINGLE, 
Kanosh, Utah. 





THE SOUTHERN LAMB CROP. 
Southern lambs begin crowding 
through Ohio River gateways in May 
and continue moving all through June 
and July, and sometimes the finish is 
not seen until August. They meet 
keen competition between the eastern 
butcher and the Chicago packers. A 
large portion of these lambs are con- 
centrated at Louisville, Kentucky, and 
are then forwarded to Chicago. Gen- 
erally they come at a time when Col- 
orado feed lots have been emptied and 


before the range run gets started. 
However, last year the run from 


Tdaho, Washington and Oregon was 
well under way before the southern 
lambs were finished. If it were not for 
these southern lambs this class of 
meat would be a luxury in June and 
July. On this account Robert Mathe- 
ison, Swift’s sheep buyer, has dubbed 
them “packers’ life savers.” 

Usually most of these southern 
lambs are contracted early in the sea- 
son by buyers representing the pack- 
ers, and the firms of 
Louisville. This year little contract- 
ing has been done because of the foot 
and mouth disease scare. As a gen- 
eral thing the grower does not receive 
the full value of the lambs he contracts 


commission 


and big money has sometime been 
made on the lambs. 
These Kentucky and ‘Tennessee 


lambs have access to the markets of 
Baltimore, New York and _ Philadel- 
phia as well as Chicago, and at times 
many of them reach the former points. 
The quality is, ordinarily, not as good 
as western range lambs, but they come 
at a season when nothing else is to 
be had and hence command a good 
figure. 





Read the entries for the Salt Lake 
Rams Sale. Certainly this will be a 
grand sheep show. 
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HIGHEST PRICE EVER 
PAID FOR WYOMING WOOL 


Cokeville, Wyoming, May 3}, 
Frank Mau of this place has just 
sold his clip of straight Cotswold to 
buyers for Jeremiah Williams & Com- 
pany of Boston, for 29 cents per pound. 
This is said to be the highest price 
ever paid for wool in the state of Wy- 
oming. A year ago Mr. Mau bought 
the purebred Cotswold flock of the Af- 
ton Livestock Company and it is this 
wool that has just been sold. 





COKEVILLE GROWERS 
HOLDING FIRM 


Only a few clips of wool around 
Cokeville, Wyoming, have yet been 
sold. It is reported that 28 cents has 
been refused for the clip of Mackay 
& Ostler. This firm bought the Les- 
lie Covey sheep about two months ago, 
The clip is composed of 
crossbred. 


braid and 
Other growers are holding 
firm at 28 to 30 cents. Shearing is now 
well under way. 





WHAT WOOL SHALL WE USE. 


By reason of the war this country 
has been filled up with trashy, inferior 
Merino wools that have come from 
Australia and South Africa. Oi course 
we occasionally get some good wool 
from Australia, but this year much of 
it has been short and very weak. 
There has been so much of this infer- 
ior Australian and South African wool 
imported that it is certain to affect the 
quality of American clothing during 
the next twelve months. Under such 
conditions about the only safeguard 
the consumer has is to buy goods made 
of American wool. But, un- 
fortunately, the consumer has no way 
of knowing what country raised the 
wool that went into his clothing. We 
imagine if some of the American mills 
would start to advertise that they only 
use American grown wool, it would 
prove a boon to them. 


grown 





See the advertisements of sheep ant 
rams for sale in this issue. 
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Bradford, England, May 8. 
HERE being a cause to every ef- 
T fect, it must be said in the pres- 
ent instance that the decline in 
cross-breds is unmistakably due to cer- 
tain factors which have been operating 
quite recently. For the time being we 
end of the khaki 
boom, at least it is waning. Then, too, 
there is considerable financial pressure 
of delayed arrivals of 
wools and the inability to get them 


have come to the 


on account 


through combing machinery, and so 
turn over one’s money. Another im- 


portant factor is that buyers see that 
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From Our Special Correspondent 


the market entirely. Buyers, being all 
of one mind, soon accomplished their 
desired end, namely bringing wool 
down. Everyone has realized that last 
sales’ level of crossbred values was 
dangerous, and therefore they prepared 
for paying less. Of course, from the 
users’ standpoint there is sound wis- 
dom in this, for the price of crossbreds 
was such that to go on buying at re- 
cent figures 


wool trade this 


was courting loss. ‘The 
last ten 


known times when a landslide has oc- 


years has 


curred which has cost fortunes, and 
with the government requiring no more 





in a month’s time 
they will have to 
face the coming 
English new clip, 
and no doubt the 
cards are being 
shuffled for that 
purpose. In other 
words there are 


wheels within 
wheels, and only 
those with an inti- 
mate knowledge of 
the inside workings 
of the 
can see how the cat 
is preparing to 
jump. 


wool trade 


Buyers came to 
Coleman Street not 
in the 

of mind, 


decided 


best frame 

due to a 
Ci 
in the call for fresh contracts of tops. 
Users feel and have felt for a month 
that they had no need to buy further, 
and have not done so. This produced 
a somewhat quieter state of affairs in 
Bradford, although a healthy 
business has been doing all aiong. All 


slackening 


good 
topmakers alike have done a big for- 
ward business, and they busy 
though completing those contracts. At 
the same time users, realizing a slower 
Pace was being set, wanted to buy on 
lower rates for distant months, and 
When they could not, they stood out of 


are 








COTSWOLD RAMS IMPORTED LAST FALL BY F. W. HARDING FOR KNOLLIN & FINCH, 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO. FRANK HARDING, JR. IN CHARGE, 


khaki for some time to come, (at least 
the War Office intends to place no new 
orders for some time), all alike felt it 
to-be imperative that a lower level of 
values should be the order of the day. 
Slipes and Scoureds. 

There have been very nice 

lines of New Zealand slipes and scour- 


some 


ed crossbreds offered which have all 
Of course, khaki manu- 
facturers require these, and they con- 
It is 
remarkable to find 55 cents still paid 
for the top lines of sliped half-bred 


gone well. 


tinue to make last sales’ prices. 
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lambs, and it is to be hoped that these 
are not going to get less in quantity 
The whole 
market requires them, and they receive 
keen attention. 
Merinos in Coleman Street. 

Big supplies of Merinos are available 

in Coleman Street, and anything show- 


which many are fearing. 


ing length of staple is selling very 
creditably indeed. Competition is 


lacking in the faulty carbonizing wools, 
which indifferently, and 
show a decline of anywhere irom 1 to 


are selling 


2 cents. Of course, this affects most- 
ly Australian Merinos, but for good 
shafty wools, the 
degree of strength 
is really remark- 
able, and we attri- 
bute this to the 
good margins which 
topmakers have to- 
day. In fact, any- 
thing fairly free of 


burr still realize 
excellent prices, 
and should con- 


tinue to do so. New 
Zealand Merinos 
are worthy of spe- 
cial mention. Be- 
ing free of shiv and 
burr they are sell- 
ing remarkably 
well, :but unfortu- 
nately there is no 
big quantity being 
offered. Many peo- 
ple regret there are not more of these 
wools available and many buyers would 
like to see a still larger selection. This 
is entirely due to carbonizing works 
being choked full of seedy, burry Mer- 
inos from Australia, but no such com- 
plaint can be written against the fine 
Even 
scoured Merinos are selling anywhere 


wools from the Dominion. 
from 54 cents to 56 cents, in fact one 
buyer if pushed will pay 58 cents rath- 
On. the whole 


medium Merinos are a little easier, but 


er than miss them. 
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the decline is most definite in faulty 

carbonizing parcels. 

No Ground for Fear About Crossbred 
Consumption. 

A somewhat curious state of things 
exists in the wool trade of this coun- 
try at the present time. Every day 
it is being proved that machinery is a 
very important factor in deciding the 
price of tops and yarns, when the de- 
mand is equal to, or more than, the 
putout. In spite of the ease in Lon- 
don in Merino wools, botany tops in 
Bradford are very firm indeed. Top- 
makers are so well sold forward, and 
combing machinery is so choked with 
work, that users search vain for 
makers who will grant any concession. 
The combing difficulty continues un- 
changed. There does not seem any 
likelihood of tops being turned out any 
quicker, and now that the warm 
weather is coming, such operatives as 
are available will not feel like making 
great efforts. More men are still 
wanted for night shifts, and altogether 
it cannot be said that the outlook has 
improved at all. Deliveries of fine 
tops are so far overdue in many cases, 
in spite of users’ incessant complaints 
to the topmakers, that they are driven 
into the market to buy spot lots, in or- 
der that they may keep their machin- 
ery going and complete their yarn 
contracts. For these spot lots they 
report that there is not the slightest 
decline in the prices they have to pay, 
and in some cases more has actually 
been paid for Merino tops since the 
London sales began than was paid pre- 
vious to their opening. Botany cloths 
are distinctly in favor, and the call for 
fine yarns is very brisk. All this means 
a continued large consumption of tops, 
and as many big topmakers have noth- 
ing to sell for delivery before August, 
and they are taking orders for that and 
later months at practically unchanged 
rates compared with a fortnight ago, 
it is evident that the price of these is 
depending on more than the cost of 
the wool. 

Crossbred spinners are in not a few 
cases running to the end of their khaki 
contracts, and find that they are 
largely overbought in tops. The sus- 


in 
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pension of licenses for the export of 
crossbred yarns to France and other 
Continental countries has made the 
market for these rather weak. The 
decline in crossbreds in London is re- 
flected in Bradford in tops, and this is 
partly because many crossbred spin- 
ners are overbought,, and practically 
all the rest well covered. Although 
the combing of crossbreds could be ac- 
celerated with advantage, users are 
not being forced into the market for 
spot lots so much as is the case for 
Merinos. Up to 50’s all qualities of 
crossbred tops can be bought cheaper, 
and though some say that the decline 
in 40’s is as much as 2d from the high- 
est point, we think that is rather over- 
stating the case. Fine crossbreds are 
steady, and the fall is more noticeable 
as the quality becomes lower. This 
fall is crossbreds and firmness of Mer- 
inos is somewhat puzzling. It is well- 
known that more Merino wool will 
come to’hand than the trade can really 
use, and that the outlook for the con- 
sumption of crossbreds is exceedingly 
good, assuring the ready consumption 
of every bale that is brought to this 
country. In spite of this the fall in 
‘London is distinctly more noticeable 
in crossbreds than Merinos, and the 
same is true of Bradford. It so hap- 
pens that crossbred spinners in Brad- 
ford are reaping some advantage from 
the cheaper wool in London, while bot- 
any spinners are getting none. Mills 
generally are getting off khaki on to 
ordinary trade as fast as they can, be- 
cause any mill can easily sell all its 
products of tweeds, serges and costume 
cloths generally at remunerative rates. 
Wholesale houses have up to recently 
been pleased to get a dozen pieces 
where they got a hundred last year, 
and there is no doubt that their very 
greatly depleted stocks will take some 
replacing. 

Editor’s Note—Since the above was 
written, wools have advanced in Lon- 
don so as to regain all that had been 
lost, in fact, some prices are stronger 
than before. 





Our advertisers seem wel] pleased 
with the returns they are getting. 
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FRESH MEATS 
IMPORTS RESUMED 





For the first time in more than a 
month foreign fresh beef came into the 
Atlantic seaboard markets during the 
past week. For this period South Am. 
erican shipments have gone almost en- 
tirely to supply European army needs 
and the British market. This week 
one boat reached New York with 23, 
845 quarters of beef, 15,201 carcasses 
of mutton and 11,937 lamb carcasses, 
all from Argentina. Other vessels are 
on the way with similar shipments, in- 
dicating a temporary turn of the tide 
in this direction, at least. Latest 
cable advices, however, indicate fur- 
ther heavy shipments to Europe.—Pro- 
visioner. 





LAMBS MOVE WEST. 





The consumption of lamb in the first 
class hotels of California is increasing 
by leaps and bounds. Even before the 
opening of the exposition lamb had be- 
come the most popular meat food in 
southern California. Now that the big 
show is on the demand seems isatiable. 
Last winter thousands of fed Idaho 
lambs went to Los Angeles and _ this 
year the run will be heavier. It is 
even predicted now that lambs will be 
moving to California off the Idaho 
ranges late in the fall. 





HAS QUIT BRANDING. 





During the last five years I have 
only branded my sheep twice and I do 
not make a practice of branding any 
more. My sheep are handled on the 
range with a herder the same as the 
balance of the sheep in this section. 
From last October until March of this 
year I only lost four head out of 2 
band of 900 head. 

I am done running thin sheep. In 
the future my sheep will be fat if it is 
possible to get them that way. I am 
sure that the fat sheep gives so much 
better returns in wool and lambs that 
no one can afford to let his sheep rum 
down if the feed is in the country. 

C. N. STILLMAN, Richfield, Utah 
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Wool Growing In Australia 


‘“*THE COMMERCIAL MERINO” 


T may be taken for granted that 
os etrali has not reached her pres- 

ent position in the wool industry 
without learning many lessons on the 
subject of the Merino sheep, and it is 
most interesting to look back and see 
how opinions have been tempered in 
the fire of experience. 

The type of Merino that MacAr- 
thur set to work on over a century ago 
was a plain looking animal carrying a 
fleece scarcely exceeding four or five 
pounds in weight. The object of the 
early Australian sheepbreeders was to 
increase the weight of fleece without 
detriment to the consti- 


endeavor to hasten the progress, im- 
ported wrinkly sheep from America. 


Then set in the “Vermont” craze 
which caused such controversy about 
fifteen years ago. It flared up 


like a conflagration, spread to limited 
extent and was then completely ex- 
tinguished. When the smoke of con- 
troversy cleared it was found that Aus- 
tralian sheepmen had learned the les- 
son in regard to the type of sheep most 
likely to improve the Australian Mer- 
ino,—and it was not the wrinkly type 
that was chosen. The great bulk of 
Australian stud breeders opposed the 


By R. H. HARROWELL 


The accompanyihg illustration de- 
picts a good representation of the ideal 
Australian Merino. The ram illustrat- 
ed has a strong bold head but full of 
quality. He has strong well marked 
horns and a soft open face. He has 
a nice, full, well balanced front, the 
two or three big folds being infinitely 
preferable to the tight innumerable 
neck wrinkles of the Vermont. He 
has a plain deep symmetrical body, and 
is well covered on the arm and thigh. 
The whole appearance of the ram sug- 
gests constitution and ability to im- 
press his characteristics upon his pro- 
geny. He is the .type 





tution of the sheep, and 
it was left to their pow- 
ets of observation to 
determine what type of 
sheep they should mate 
for the object they de- 
sired. 


For many years no 
thought of anything 
but the plain bodied 


type of sheep was en- 
tertained by the Aus- 
tralian breeders, but ex- 
perience gradually gave 
birth to the idea _ that 
the quickest results in 
the way of heavier 
fleeces were obtained 
by mating those Mer- 











inos which showed the 
most indications of 
In the 
United States this fact was discovered 
and applied earlier than in Australia 
and the practice of mating folds and 


.j¥Wrinkles became much more general in 


that country than here. 

It therefore happened that there 
tame a period when a proportion of 
Australian opinion was ripe to believe 
that the wrinkly type of Merino was 


ich the type most needed to improve the 
natpWeight of fleece on Australian sheep. 
anpome of the Stud breeders set in to 


un 


ah 





breed that type of sheep from their 
own pure strains while others, in the 
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wrinkly sheep especially the Vermont, 
and since the controversy ended they 
have reaped a good reward by stick- 
ing to their type and keeping their 
strain pure. 

There is now, however, almost ab- 
solute unaimity in regard to the type 
of Merino most likely to perpetuate 
Australia’s reputation for wool. Every 
year this type is becoming more firm- 
ly fixed in the sheepbreeder’s eye, and 
though magnificent sheep are now pro- 
duced perfection still lies a long way 
ahead and there is still a realm for the 
stud breeder to conquer. 


of sheep which would 
cut about 22 pounds of 
wool, but the wool 
would be of good yield- 
ing nature, being free 
from excessive grease. 

This is now _ recog- 
nized as the commer- 
cial type of Merino, 
and the writer dares to 
assert that whatever 
progress is made in 
the future will be made 
without any departure 
from the type of sheep 
here illustrated. 

Breeders now realize 
that there is a limit to 
the weight stud sheep 
should be asked to 
carry. They have 
found that other sources of profit can 
develope without piling on the wool 
and grease. Higher quality of wool 
throughout the fleece, higher scouring 
tests, better lambing percentages and 
less mortality. All.these points are 
gained by not tying up the sheep with 
excessive folds of wrinkles for the one 
object of increasing the weight of 
fleece. 

When the subject is probed to its 
bottom it will be found that the real 
basis of sheepbreeding is the “return 
per acre.” Sheep that carry the high- 
est price wool are not necessarily the 
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most profitable sheep to grow in every 
district, and the same argument ap- 
plies to weight of carcase. 

It may be taken as an axiom that 
just as a man cannot serve two mas- 
ters so a sheep cannot excel in both 
wool and carcase at the same _ time. 
You cannot get the maximum of beef 
and the maximum of milk irom the 
same cow, the two elements are con- 
flicting so that you find in the best 
dairy cows few beef characteristics 
and in the best beef cattle only in- 
ferior dairy qualities and the same bal- 
ance of characteristic is to be found 
in sheep. If you are going to pile on 
the wool you will surely find a fall- 
ing off in frame and constitution, and 
if you give preference to the carcase 
you can only develope it at the expense 
of the wool bearing characteristics of 
the sheep. 

Now a large portion of the sheep 
country of Australia is dry, sparsely 
watered, exposed country. 
ture does 


The pas- 
not form a thick sole—it 
grows in tufts and patches. Natural 
water is scarce and artificial supplies 
are often few and far between. There- 
fore to thrive and give the best re- 
turns per acre under such conditions 
the sheep must be good travellers, and 
great weight of carcase is not desir- 
able. If the sheep were too heavy on 
their legs they could not travel, they 
would knock up unless the seasons 
were unusually favorable. Therefore, 
it follows that it is more than likely 
that the giant Rambouillet that we 
read of in America if transported to 
Australia would not yield such good 
returns per acre as do the active, mo- 
bile, hardy local sheep. 

So, therefore, when discussing the re- 
spective merits of Australian Mer- 
ino sheep they should be taken in con- 
junction with their surroundings and 
judged from the commercial stand- 
point on the basis of returns per acre. 





LIVE MUTTON TRADE GOSSIP. 


There were more salesmen and buy- 
ers than sheep in the cavernous sheep 
house at the Chicago stock yards one 
morning in May when a facetious 
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trader suggested that under new sup- 
ply condition radium would be an ap- 
propriate medium of exchange. “Be- 
fore long the sheep will be about as 
extinct as the Dodo,” remarked an- 
other, “and we might appropriately, if 
not sagaciously, subject one of the 
Ovine species to the taxidermists’ art 
for preservation as a curiosity.” The 
whole trade has certainly been afford- 
ed an opportunity to realize that mut- 
ton scarcity is a condition rather than 
a theory. Even the shortage forecas- 
ters have been jolted, as they have 
more than made good. The :neat-con- 
suming public has been fortunate in 
the fact that pork has been plentiful. 
Mutton and lamb have been enrolled 
in the category of luxuries and promise 
to stay there. a Se A 





A SUMMER SEASON FORECAST. 


“There can be no question about 
wool and mutton shortage,” said A. J. 
Knollin, at Kansas City, “and it is 
merely a matter of how far the con- 
sumer is prepared to go. Everywhere 
the same condition exists. In the corn- 
belt, the East and the South supply de- 
ficiency is so pronounced and obvious 
as to need no proof. The West is get- 
ting good prices for wool and wether 
lambs and may be logically expected to 
retain ewe lambs, the alternative being 
going out of business. We are develop- 
ing a good Pacific Coast market and 
will hold it until the war is over, and 
the British Embargo on Australian pro- 
duct is removed. 

“One certainty of the coming season 
is a strong eastern demand for ewes. 
It is equally certain that few will be 
offered. If cornbelt crops are good, 
feeders will be wanted after harvest 
and stubblefields create feed abundance. 
The price of ewes in the West will be 
considerably higher as eastern compe- 
tition will be-a factor. 

“California’s meat needs are devel- 
oping. Travel from the East to the 
Pacific Coast is of unprecedented vol- 
ume and will be until the European 
war ends. These tourists must be fed, 
and nothing fills the bill like lamb. Cal- 
ifornia will be a free buyer of Nevada 
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and Idaho lambs this year and will take 
practically the entire crop in Reno ter- 
ritory. 

“It looks as though Colorado feeders 
will be under the necessity of paying 
stiff prices to fill feed lots next fall, 
Unauthenticated reports are in circula- 
tion that feeders thereabouts are bid- 
ding 6 cents per pound already, antici- 
pating trouble in getting what they 


need later. Colorado people are feel- 
ing good, despite heavy carrying 


charges they have made some money 
during the season just closing. 

“Kentucky and Tennessee unfortu- 
nately have been badly dried out and 
early lambs in southern Idaho have 
been somewhat impaired by lack of 
moisture and succulent feed, but they 
will come around although it is not 
probable that they will be as snappy 
when they reach market as if condi- 
tions had been good all through. Many 
lambs ought to reach Omaha and Chi- 
cago in June. 

“Foot and mouth disease has had the 
effect of injecting confidence in the 
sheep business. 
ers, however, and caused a big short 
age in winter supply. Had the short 
age not existed, a different and less lu 
crative market would have developed 
The shortage was due in a measure t 
inability to get feeding stock and i 
looks as though we would have th 
same kind of rough sledding this year 
If it is true that Colorado feeders aré 
contracting lambs for fall delivery in 
Wyoming at 6 cents per pound it looks 
like good buying, Ifa favorable season 
develops, thin lambs ought to go to a 
7¥%2@8 cents basis at Chicago, the price 
depending on a number of conditions, 
not the least of which will be the pro- 
portion of thin stuff in the run. Breed- 
ing stock will command high figures all 
through, but at a price there will be 
considerable for sale.” 





BULLARD RAMS TO WYOMING. 


Chris Juel of Rock Springs, Wyom- 
ing, has purchased 100 head of Merino 
rams from Bullard Brothers of Wood- 
land, California. These rams _ were 
shipped to Rock Springs, May 22nd, 
and will be bred to crossbred ewes. 








It has balled up feed= 
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UNFAIR TREATMENT 
OF THE GROWER 





Metropolitan newspaper and maga- 
zine editors invariably embrace every 
opportunity to prejudice meat consum- 
ers against the producers. On May 
16, when live mutton values were soar- 
ing, the Chicago Tribune published an 
with a retail butcher in 
which the producer was portrayed as 
having cornered the supply of sheep 
and lambs, a boycott being advocated 
as the only means of redress. In re- 
sponse to that article the following let- 
ter was submitted to the Tribune with 
of correcting 


interview 


a view the erroneous 
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present scarcity of sheep is the fact 
that the grower has been forced to 
quit raising them because the business 
was unprofitable. An effective method 
of emphasizing this discouragement is 
to boycott the product. 

Mr. Levy asserts that never before 
have dressed lambs sold at 21 cents a 
pound wholesale. As lambs are 
dressed in different manner and do not 
grade alike, a flat quotation is impos- 
sible. He probably refers to round- 
dressed lambs which cut up most ec- 
onomically by reason of having less 
waste. But Mr. Levy ignores the fact 
that at the stockyards lambs on the 
hoof are worth more money than ever 
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in handling lamb and mutton. During 
the many years when this product sold 
for a mere song the retailer showed no 
concern over the deplorable condition 
of the producer who was finally forced 
out of business. Nor does Mr. Levy 
make reference to the fact that during 
the fall period of plenitude when 
dressed mutton is wholesaled at 9 to 
10 cents per pound, the retailers’ profit 
is large. He wants his 40 per cent all 
the year round. In trade circles it is 
an open secret that during April and 
May, the between-hay-and-grass_ pe- 
riod, packers handle dressed mutton 
without expectancy of profit as an ad- 
junct to their beef trade. At this sea- 











ideas on the subject of mutton short- 
age, but the Tribune refused to pub- 
lish it. 

Editor of the Chicago Tribune: In 
the Sunday Tribune of May 16th, Ed- 
ward Levy, a director of the Master 
Butchers Association of America, pro- 
tested against present cost of lamb 
and mutton. In that interview with 
a Tribune reporter he said: 

“What can be done about it? Only 
One thing can be done, and that is the 
housewives of Chicago must band to- 
gether and stop buying lamb until the 
price goes down.” 

A more fallacious theory could not be 
propounded. One of the reasons for 





before, all previous price records hav- 
ing been eclipsed this year. The rea- 
son is simple. Since January Ist, Chi- 
cago’s shortage of sheep and lambs 
compared with the same period last 
year is about 800,000 head, and at the 
five principal western markets, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis 


and St. Joseph, the decrease on the 
same comparison basis, is over one 
million head. Acute scarcity is the 


factor. 


What Mr. Levy and other retailers 
now engaged in denouncing the packer 
and the sheep grower are _ incensed 
over is their own inability to collect 
profits ranging from 40 to 50 per cent 


THE AUSTRALIAN SHEARING PLANT AT BITTER CREEK, WYOMING 


son the winter-fed crop has been garn- 
ered, and grass lambs are not ready; 
consequently, temporary shortage is 
logical. This year foot-and-mouth dis- 
eases prevented feeders in the cornbelt 
states from securing the usual num- 
ber of western sheep and lambs for 
winter finishing purposes, and_ acute 
scarcity has resulted. Farmers and 
feeders are not making money on what 
they do not possess, nor is the packer 
thriving on the profits of what he does 
not kill. Packers make their money 
on volume and this year they are 
handling the smallest volume of mut- 
ton in twenty-five years. 


During the season when dressed 
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mutton and lamb are cheap: retailers 
retain the velvet that results from 
abundance. Sheep and lambs may be 
selling at ruinously low prices so far 
as the grower is concerned, at the 
stockyards but the consumer rarely 
ever hears anything about it. He goes 
on paying the retailer enough to main- 
tain 40 to 50 per cent profit, but when 
a period of temporary scarcity comes 
around the retailer squeals because 
easy money is no longer coming his 
way. 

Many causes for present mutton 
shortage may be enumerated. All over 
the region east of the Mississippi river 
refusal by state legislatures to enact 
legislation for the repression of dogs 
has driven the sheep out. The ovine 
species cannot thrive where the dog 
runs loose, and in the halls of legisla- 
tion, the vagrant cur has more friends 
than the sheep. In the West settlers 
have driven the flockmaster off the 
open range and forest reserve restric- 
tions have curtailed the size of flocks 
in the mountain regions. While the 
flocks of the country were being liqui- 
dated the retailers hugged the delusion 
that mutton plenitude was to be perm- 
anent. Even now he fails to realize 
what has happened, imagining that a 
boycott will serve his purpose. When- 
ever a meat obycott is declared, cap- 
ital grows timorous of livestock, cur- 
tailing investment and loaning opera- 
tions. Every boycott on record has 
merely repressed production, and to 
that extent injured the grower, packer, 
retailer and consumer. There can be 
but one effective method of stimulat- 
ing production, and that is by making 
prices attractive, thereby encouraging 
breeding operations and interesting 
capital. 

So far as the packer is concerned, 
he is always working for Mir. Levy and 
his kind. The packer buys at the low- 
est possible price, and all through the 
present period of scarcity, has resorted 
to strenuous measures to check the 
rising tendency of the market. The 
grower is under no such obligation to 
the packer as is the retailer. When- 
ever the killer is able to take a dollar 
away from the producer and hand it 


to the retailer, he does so. Between 
them they hold the big end of the 
stick, assessing the toll on the grower 
and consumer. 

Cheap mutton or lamb is impossible 
because a majority of the producers of 
ten years ago have been forced out of 
business by adversity, but it would be 
possible to stimulate production by 
maintaining such prices as would en- 
courage investment, and increase the 
flocks of the country. Obviously the 
boycott will have the opposite effect. 

Mr. Levy and the organization of 
which he is an official, have been sel- 
fish in the past. All they cared for 
was a cheap supply of raw material at 
the other fellow’s expense. Some day 
they may see the light. 

CHAS. H. SHURTE. 


Those in search of rams or 
breeding ewes will find a 


large number offered in 
our advertising pages. 





RAMS FOR THE SALE. 


We are sending you entries for 100 
head of registered Rambouillet rams 
from our farm in Michigan. These 
are a fine lot of rams and will be fit 
to head the best flocks in any country. 
I saw them last winter and they were 
in fine condition and well grown. 

Lambing here is well over with re- 
‘sults none too good owing to unsea- 
sonable weather. A _ cold rain and 
snow for two days, the 18th and 19th 
of May, caught many while a cold rain 
and snow about May first affected 
those that were then lambing. It is 
safe to say that these two storms re- 
duced the lamb crop about 25 per 
cent. 

In this part of Wyoming about 50,- 
000 lambs have been contracted to 
Fort Collins feeders at 6 cents. 

Shearing is now well started on 
June first but little wool has been 
sold and few buyers are around. Grass 
is good but the weather is cold. 

ROSCOE WOOD, 


Douglas, Wyoming. 
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NE of the least developed sheep 
e breeding grounds on the Ameri- 
can continent lies in that region 
known geographically as the Middle 
South. It embraces parts of Missouri 
and Ohio and the states of Kentucky 
and Tennessee in their entirety, not 
overlooking a large part of the area of 
the old Dominion. Possessing a mild 
winter climate, abundance of feed and 
a fertile soil one is led to wonder why 
lamb production is not in a more thriv- 
ing condition in this section. In the 
past several years breeders in this sec- 
tion of the country have received sub- 
stantial prices for their 
lambs but this has 
given sufficient incentive to 
expand their production. 
One handicap has been the 
vagrant dog, and him they 
will always have; ancther 
has been scab, which ought 
not to be tolerated and still 
another drawback has been 
the drouth. But the ele- 
ment of care must be reck- 
oned with and the southern 
people are proverbially ido- 
lent. Tobacco 


not 


is a cash 


THE 


By C. R. DEUFREW 


can be aroused at midnight to discuss 
sheep and if he is unequal to the task 
of arousing Kentucky to its possibili- 
ties, in this sphere of production the 
prospect is hopeless. 

“Tf sheep growers East of the Mis- 
souri River would adopt the methods 


of western flock owners, a vast in- 
crease in national wealth would re- 
sult,” declared this advocate of the 


ovine species. “Most of them depend 
on luck, regarding the sheep as a scav- 
enger not entitled to care or feed. If 
the same energy that is devoted to 


dairying was spent on the ewe results 
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Lamb Raising In The Middle South 


the San Francisco contest. Until we 
recognize the merits of the Merino 
the reinstatement of the sheep East of 
the Missouri River is doubtful.” 

to Kentucky from 
Illinois Smith has made a comprehen- 
sive survey of conditions and pros- 
pects. While the Bluegrass state 
boasts of flocks that are without su- 
periors, the bulk of its sheep are grades 
or scrubs, being crosses between na- 
tive mountain stock and the Down 
breeds. The state has few large 
flocks. The typical native mountain 


Since coming 


sheep is an upstanding, white faced 


animal, with a long neck, 
legs bare of wool anda 
light fleece everywhere 
else. Kentucky ewes have 
retained some of the desir- 
able features of the South 
of England breeds from 
which they have originat- 
ed. The Shropshire, 
Hampshire, Southdown and 
Dorset breeds predomi- 
nate, and owing to their 
hilly environments have 
developed activity and 
hardihood. Most of them 





trop and the negro prefers 
growing that to livestock. 
lambs 
and Ten- 


This year’s run of 
fom Kentucky 





are prolific and heavy 
milkers which renders 
them useful for producing 
early lambs. How easily 





is estimated at 25 
per cent less than last year, 
md the deficiency in Virginia is even 
weater. The Louisville market began 
the season on a $12.00 basis for spring 
lambs but even this aroused no enthu- 
=m among southern breeders. 
Strenuous efforts are being made by 
Kentucky to stimulate wool and mut- 


nhessee 





on production. The campaign is be- 
ng generalled by Mark Smith, a New 
lorker by birth, who acquired his love 
or the sheep from Prof. W. C. Coffey. 
t Lexington I found Smith literally 
tll of his subject, as was said concern- 
g the prohibition lecturer who faced 








—— 


is audience with his system thor- 
tighly saturated with alcoho!. Smith 
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would be more lucrative.” Smith is a 
stout champion of the Merino and con- 
tends that until the breed is reinstated 
the industry will languish in the farm- 
ing country. “I like the Merino for 
utility, constitution, longivity and 
fleece. As dams to cross with mutton 
rams for lamb production Merino ewes 
have no equal. Take a ewe of any 
of the mutton breeds and at the age 
of four years her usefulness is impair- 
ed, the wool begins to fall out, teeth 
to disappear, back goes down and 
stomach worms go in. Prof. Coffey 
writes me that King Brothers famous 
old ewe Jean is in show clothes for 


improvement is effected is 
indicated by the fact that 
using well bred mutton rams on these 
native ewes, a 50 per cent improve- 
ment rapidly follows. 

Smith has calculated that the most 
profitable lamb for Kentucky condi- 
tions is the “springer.” On this sub- 
ject he said: 

“The lambs to be marketed as spring 
lambs are born during the period from 
the latter part of January to the first 
of March. The ewes are generally 
given shelter and additional feed dur- 
ing the most severe winter weather 
and at lambing time. The remainder 
of the year they derive their living 
from pasture. As an illustration of 


MONTANA 
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what can be done along this line, I 
can cite the experience of [W. I. Dor- 
sey of Flemingsburg, Kentucky, In 
August, 1913, Mr. Dorsey purchased 
seventeen grade ewes at $4.50 per 
head, costing a total of $76.50 He 
also purchased a Southdown ram at 
$10.00. In July, the lambs from these 
ewes averaged eighty-five pounds in 
weight and brought 6% cents a pound, 
bringing $5.52, and a total of $125.00. 
The wool crop brought 20 cents a 
pound and totaled $24.00; making a 
total income of $149.00 from the sev- 
enteen ewes and one ram, represent- 
ing an investment of $86.50. Now for 
the costs of production. The ewes had 
the run of a blue grass pasture the en- 
tire time. The value of this would 
depend upon the value of the land 
pastured and its availability for other 
crops. While the ewes were lambing, 
a period of three week, shelled oats, 
about all they would eat, were fed 
and the ewes were turned on to a five- 
acre field of rye in addition to their 
pasture. There were two ewes and 
two lambs lost during the season, rep- 
resenting a loss of $20.00. The total 
income minus the investment and loss 
leaves a balance of $42.50. Hence, 
Mr. Dorsey has his fifteen ewes and 
one ram and $42.50 to offset the cost 
of the feed consumed, interest on in- 
vestment, depreciation, risk and labor 
expended during the year. This mere- 
ly shows that the statement I heard 
frequently while on a recent trip into 
northern and eastern Kentucky is en- 
tirely true that the sheep is the most 
profitable animal on the farm, consid- 
ering the money invested and labor 
expended and quality of feed 
sumed.” 


con- 


Kentucky markets about half a mil- 
lion lambs annually. Smith asserts 
that two million could be produced 
without even scratching the cuticle of 
possibilities. Mlany flocks are kept 
out on pasture all winter with the ex- 
ception of a few weeks at lambing 
time when they are given shelter and 
some grain. Mortality among ewes is 
high and is partly the result of neg- 
lect. In some parts of the state the 
industry has few drawbacks. Lambs 
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are marketed so early that the stom- 
ach worm has not to be figured with. 
As elsewhere East of the Missouri 
River the vagrant dog is a menance, 
especially around small towns. Ken- 
tucky in common with other eastern 
states needs a legislature more friend- 
ly to the sheep, and with less partiali- 
ty to the canine species. 

Smith believes the industry is on 
the eve of expansion and he is endeav- 
oring to convince the Kentucky farm- 
er of the opportunity that has been 
created by a world-wide shortage of 
mutton. His advice to Kentucky 
sheepmen is to introduce Merino 
blood and then use purebred mutton 
sires and build a silo. Said he: 
“Winter rations for breeding stock 
may be entirely out of balance pro- 
ducing an excessive quantity of fat, 
but fail to supply the bone and mus- 
cle building constituents of growth and 
development, the result being weak 
lambs. I prefer a mixture of 40 pounds 
of oats, 8 pounds of wheat bran and 
2% pounds of oilcake. Kentucky is 
well adapted to the growth of winter 
forage crops such as rye, which can be 
used to supply green feed.” 

Heretofore Kentucky breeders have 
not been partial to western bred 
ewes which in Smith’s judgment is an 
error. “Western ewes will prove inval- 
uable in many parts of the state,” he 
said. “They would make an excellent 
foundation for a flock upon which 
mutton rams could be crossed for 


early spring lambs. Owing to ab- 
normal scarcity of western stock, 
however, the only system we can 


adopt for the present is the uti- 
lizing such ewes as we have. A 
dash of Merino blood is absolutely es- 
sential to the improvement of our na- 
tive Kentucky ewes and although a 
prejudice exist against white face 
sheep it can be eradicated An infu- 
sion of Merino blood would increase 
the wool clip both as to quantity and 
quality and would greatly lengthen 
the usefulness of the ewe as well as 
lessen the danger from internal para- 
sites.” : 

Smith extolls the use of silage for 
breeding ewes. He says: 
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“ ‘Silage is a valuable feed for breed- 
ing ewes in as much as it makes pos. 
sible a cheap succulent feed, reduces 
the amount of grain required and stim- 
ulates the appetite of the sheep, 
Ewes fed on silage alone cannot be 
expected to bring forth good lambs, 
as it requires considerable protein to 
balance up the ration. It is best to 
feed some leguminous hay such as al- 
falfa or clover along with the silage, 
Oil meal is a valuable source of pro- 
tein in this connection. There are 
three conditions to be avoided: First, 
frozen silage, however, I have fed sil- 
age to ewes when it was so cold as to 
make it almost impossible not to feed 
frozen silage, and had no serious trou- 
ble. The second condition to avoid is 
silage exceedingly acid or sour; and 
the third, is the feeding of more than 
2% pounds per day. However, more 
than four pound of silage mixed with 
clover hay and grain has been fed to 
ewes without any harmful result.” 





160,000 LAMBS CONTRACTED. 





We are reliably advised that in 
northern Wyoming in the vicinity of 
Casper, that 100,000 feeder lambs have 
already been contracted for October 
delivery. The price is weighed up at 
the railroad station and the lambs go 
to northern Colorado feed lots. 
tor Drake of Fort Collins having 
bought 50,000 of the total number. 
Last year many of these lambs moved 
at 5% cents. 


Sena- 





FIREPROOF STOCKYARDS. 





Sometime ago the stockyards at 
Louisville, Kentucky, were destroyed 
by fire. The management has just 
completed a new fireproof concrete 
yards. All the floors, loading pen 
chutes, platforms and buildings are of 
concrete. Such yards in addition to be 
ing fireproof can be made almost dis- 
ease proof because they may be easily 
disinfected. 





We are still waiting for the men 
bers to pay up. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


AY has seen a revival of interest 
Mi in the wool market, and more 

actual business doing than was 
expected, with a large volume of for- 
eign wool moving. Dealers have been 
free buyers of all kinds of South Am- 
erican crossbreds and Australian Mer- 
inos, while so much of a demand 
sprung up toward the last of the month 
for pulled wools, that holders of the 
remaining stocks of B supers were en- 
couraged to look for another boom in 
such wools, such as was seen in the 
early weeks of the year. Opinions 
differ as to the actual amount of wool 
moved during the month, but there is 
little question that 


By Our Boston CORRESPONDENT 


a month ago. The entrance of Italy 
into the war, has undoubtedly in- 
jected a new factor of importance in- 
to the situation, and there is less con- 
fidence that the war is to end at an 
early date, than there was a month 
ago. Consequently, it is probable that 
the Allies will be obliged to place tre- 
mendous orders in this country during 
the coming fall and winter for all 
kinds of goods, but especially for uni- 
form clothes, heavy underwear and 
blankets. All of these take wool, and 
though much of the wool required is 
of a low grade, it is nevertheless shorn 
from sheep, and its use will remove 


encouraged the speculators to run wool 
prices up to such abnormal figures, 
that some of the mills were badly 
squeezed before they could cover 
themselves. It is reported that the 
middlemen are to be eliminated from 
the placing of future business, and 
that the orders are to be placed direct 
with the mills, instead of being farmed 
out to any one who may appear to be 
able to deliver the goods, 

Whether the possibility of further 
foreign business, the admitted scarcity 
of crossbred wools, or some other rea- 
son is responsible, cannot be stated at 
this time, but there has been a decided 
improvement of late in 





there is an increasing 
amount of confidence 
being felt in the trade. 
Thus far it has been 
mainly shown from 
the dealers’ stand- 
point, as manufactur- 
ers have only operated 
as they were driven to 
do so through the fear 
that the best wools 
would be picked up 
by speculators and 
held out of their 
teach. It is true that 
the operations of 
some of the leading 
mills in the west in- 
dicate that somebody 
besides speculative dealers have confi- 
dence in the future of the wool mar- 
ket, and are willing to back their opin- 
ions by their money. But these ex- 
ceptional cases only call attention 
more strongly to the extent to which 
abnormal conditions contine to rule in 
the wool markets of the world. 
Money continues cheap at eastern 
financial centers, and banks are re- 
ported to be urging their customers 
to operate freely in wool, offering to 
furnish all the money necessary to 
finance any reasonable deals. This 
has stimulated buying by both deal- 
ers and manufacturers, as pointed out 





ON THE LEFT TWO CORRIEDALE RAMS; ON THE RIGHT TWO ROMNEY RAMS, IMPORTED 
FROMINEW ZEALAND BY F. S.JKING FOR McGILL & ADAMS, ELY, NEVADA. 


just so much from the American mar- 
kets. 

Various rumors have been in circu- 
lation in recent weeks regarding the 
placing of large orders with the Amer- 
ican mills, mainly for goods for the 
French and Russian armies, but noth- 
ing very definite seems to have been 
learned. Evidently the agents en- 
trusted with the placing of such or- 
ders are not going around with a brass 
band to advertise the fact, and manu- 
facturers securing the business have 
learned from their experience earlier 
in the year, that too much advertising 
was a bad thing for them, in that it 


all wool markets at 
home and _§ abroad. 
London showed a de- 
cided upward tend- 
ency at the close of 
the recent saies, May 
20. Closing prices 
were at the top fig- 
ures of the series, and 
both crossbreds and 
Merinos recovered all 
the ground previously 





lost. Australian mar- 
kets are aiso very 
firm, and appear to 


have recovered from 


the slight hesitation 
and easier feeling 
noted in March and 


April. Americans are still buying Syd- 
ney and Brisbane, but at the last Lon- 
done sales, the purchases for America 
were only 4,500 bales. 

In this market, little domestic wool 
has been in stock on which to work, 
therefore it has been difficult to prop- 
erly size up the situation. Most of the 
wool changing hands during the month 
has been foreign grades, mainly Aus- 
tralian Merinos, fine Cape wools and 
South American crossbreds. There 
has been a heavy movement in Aus- 
tralian Merinos of all grades, espe- 
cially in wools grading 64s to 70s. 
While there has not been very much 
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change in actual values, there is a 
firmer feeling at the end of the month, 
and really choice wools are possibly a 
little higher. The unexpected feature 
of the market has been the volume of 
Australian wool which has been ab- 
sorbed without creating any break. 

Three direct steamers have come in 
from Australia, the Colusa, Hackness 
and Port Philip. These three cargoes 
footed up 64,449 bales, or 21,278,170 
pounds. With the cargo of the Lord 
Erne, which came in early in April, 
four direct cargoes have arrived, the to- 
tal volume being 77,789 bales, or 25,- 
660,370 pounds, landed at Boston di- 
rect. This immense weight of wool 
has been taken care of without dif- 
ficulty. It is true that much of the 
wool was sold to arrive, or was pur- 
chased in Australia for manufacturers’ 
account, but nevertheless it is consid- 
ered little short of marvelous that no 
weakness has been shown. 

There is a disposition in some quar- 
ters to say that the Australian wool 
that has been selling has been the bet- 
ter grades, and that when nothing but 
the poorer wools are left a different 
story will be heard. This is only true 
in part. Good wools always sell. bet- 
ter than poor, and this season is no ex- 
ception to the rule. Dealers and im- 
porters claim that they are satisfied 
with the outlook. The off grade wools 
were bought at low prices, and though 
their use by the American mills is ad- 
mittedly an experiment, the importers 
see no reason thus far to be sorry. 
The same cannot be said of the im- 
portations of South American lambs’ 
wool, which have been going hard, as 
manufacturers have found it difficult 
to use them. 

Sales of Australian Merinos have 
been liberal, in some weeks of May 
running as high as 3,000 bales. Lat- 
est quotations have been 65 to 70 cents, 
64s being quotable at 65 to 68 cents, 
and 70s at 68 to 70 cents, with some 
choice 70s running as high as 72 to 74 
cents. Cape wools have also been 
moved freely, weekly sales running 500 
bales or more, latest quotations for fine 
greasy Capes are 63 to 65 cents, and 
for snow white Capes 60 to 63 cents. 
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Possibly extreme high prices have not 
been quite so high as last month, but 
on the other hand neither has values 
run so low on the other margin. 

South American crossbreds of stand- 
ard grades are repored to be well 
cleaned up, but an unusual amount of 
poorly skirted and off grades has been 
imported, and these wools are still be- 
ing offered. Standard skirted Buenos 
Aires Lincolns are quoted at 35 to 36 
cents, with straight quarters at 37 to 
38 cents and high quarters at 40 to 41 
cents. Montevideo Merinos have sold 
at 32% cents, or 65 cents clean. 

One effect of the strength here and 
abroad is seen in the renewed buying 
of the new Territory wools in the coun- 
try. Highest pricest of the season 
have been recently paid, as high as 28 
cents for shorn wools in the Triangle 
and for contracts in Montana. Con- 
siderable has been done in the latter 
state, though shearing has barely be- 
gun. Sales have been made at 25 to 
27 cents, with an occasional choice me- 
dium clip at 28 cents. In the Triangle 
the bulk of the best wools have been 
going at 26 to 27 cents, and occasion- 
ally higher. Throughout Utah the go- 
ing price means a scoured cost laid 
down here of fully 65 cents, the South- 
ern part of the state being well sold up, 
possibly 60 to 70 per cent of the new 
wool having been sold, while in North- 
ern Utah it is estimated that about 80 
per cent is sold. In Nevada, 17 to 20 
cents is being paid for fine clips, but 
trading is rather quiet in that state. 
The Rexburg, Idaho, wools were se- 
cured by a well known Boston house 
at 27 5-8 cents, and the Hailey wools 
were taken by the same house at 25 
cents. 

There has been no partiality about 
the matter, all the leading houses be- 
ing active, and all are paying extreme 
prices when they must. In Wyoming 
23 to 26 cents is being paid, in West- 
tern Idaho 24 to 25 cents, and at vari- 
ous points in all the states, the new 
wools are costing fully 65 cents on the 
clean basis laid down here. At vari- 
ous points in Idaho and Oregon where 
sales were held on the sealed bid plan, 
all bids were rejected, as the growers 
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were not willing to let their wools go 
at the figures named. It is said that 
the Chicago wool warehouse will get a 
large quota of wools on consignment 
this year, owing to the inflated ideas of 
growers. Some of the prices recently 
paid in the west make the wools cost 
more laid down here than the better. 
skirted Australian wools. The only 
way in which the buyers can get out 
whole is found in the proportion of me 
dium wools contained in the clips 
bought. 

In the fleece wool sections, the sit- 
uation continues unsatisfactory. Buy- 
ers for eastern houses are paying 27 t9 
28 cents in Ohio for medium clips, and 
occasionally as high as 30 cents. Fine 
clips are selling at 22 to 23 cents, and 
a few bring 25 cents, but fine wools are 
attracting little attention, compared 
with medium clips. In Michigan, the 
going price is still 30 to 32 cents for 
medium clips. In this market, a little 
quarter-blood combing wool has sold 
at 33 cents, and half-blood brought 3) 
though both are thought to be below 
the market. 

Pulled wools are doing better, with 
good-sized transfers of A and fine A 
supers, about half a million pounds be 
ing taken by manufacturers in a recent 
week. B supers are selling to dealers 
speculatively inclined, and there is 4 
much firmer feeling prevailing than re 
cently noted. Current quotations om 
eastern pullings are 62 to 63 cents fot 
the best white B supers, with ordinary 
B supers at 57 to 60 cents, A supers 
at 62 to 64 cents, extras and fine A 
supers at 63 to 65 cents, and C supers 
at 48 to 52 cents. Chicago B supers 
are quotable at 55 to 57 cents and A 
supers at 58 to 60 cents. Combing 
pulled wools are quotable at 62 to & 
cents for fine, 58 to 60 cents for me 
dium and 50 to 55 cents for coarse. 

May receipts of foreign wool weft 
very heavy, largely from Australia 
either direct or through London. Té 


June 








tal receipts for the month were 59,945; 
627 pounds, including 9,157,967 poun 

domestic and 50,787,660 pounds fot 
eign. This compares with a total fd 


‘May, 1914, of 33,041,792 pounds, 


(Continued on page 35.) 
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Te 

: FOR LAMBS 

or 
ary We realize that the sheep growers and feeders in the United States know we are the people 
ers who get the record price each season and hold it, always’ having had the record for the highest 
= priced range yearlings, range lambs and Colorado fed lambs. 
oa This year we established the following: 
| RECORD PRICE FOR COLORADO WOOLED LAMBS, having sold 500 head, averag- 
ee ing 86 pounds, belonging to Mr. Chris Thompson ‘of Fort Collins, Colorado, at $11.65 per cwt., 
14 May 14th. 
Ing RECORD PRICE FOR COLORADO SHORN LAMBS, having sold 230 head, averag- 
» & ing 100 pounds, at $10.00 per cwt., belonging to Mr. Wm. A.-Miner of Greeley, Colorado, 
me May 20th. 








RECORD PRICE FOR WESTERN SHORN LAMBS, having sold 130 head, averaging 
79 pounds, at $10.65 per cwt., belonging to Mr. W. M. McFadden, of Homewood, Iilinois, 
May 27th. 


The Knollin Sheep Commission Company : 


Chicago : So.Omaha_ : _ So. St. Joseph : Kansas City : Denver 




















FIELD TEST N3 r 


Approved By Ihe United States Government 





Is the result of nine months of continuous labor 
and experiment by a corps of trained 
experts and puts 


“BLACK LEAF 40" 7 | 


IN A CLASS BY ITSELF ; 


It is the only dip permitted in Official Dipping for mé 
Scabies which can also be effectively used 
for the control of 


Sheep Ticks and Lice s 








Field Test N-3 enables the officials in we 
charge of dipping operations to know mi 
the exact strength of the “Black th: 
Leaf 40” bath while the dip- ab 

ping is going on. | = th 





Your dealer will supply you at 
the prices below. ah 


ae =) 07-4 O) Se O 7-4 We 1 Oe : 


Guaranteed to contain 40% Nicotine of 


NOTICE REDUCTION IN PRICES. ch 

(Effective since October, 1914.) a 

10-pound tin makes 960 gallons of Dipping Solution 5 N 

2-pound tin makes 192 gallons of Dipping Solution A of 
Ya-pound tin makes 47 gallons of Dipping Solution 

For Official Dippings for Scabies add 2 per cent. of Sulphur Flour “to prevent reinfection’’, 


MEN he lade ate by THE KENTUCKY TOBACCO PRODUCT CO., Louisville,Ky, U.S.A. 
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THE SALT LAKE RAM SALE. 





Readers of this issue will notice the 
liberal entries of rams for the First 
Annual Sheep and Ram Sale to be held 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, September 6 
and 7 of this year. Among the en- 
tries will be noticed the liberal assign- 
ments from many of the very best 
flocks that the country affords. The 
ram breeders who are patronizing this 
sale are doing so in a public spirited 
manner, and they are entitled to the 
full support of the ram buyer, and we 
believe will receive it. 

Up to the present moment we are 
very proud of the ram sale, for 
we believe it is going to mean 
more improvement in western flocks 
than any other one thing can bring 
about. Also, it is going to be 
the greatest sheep show _ that 
America has ever seen. The ordin- 
ary sheep show does not make much 
of an impression on the western sheep- 
man because he is disgusted with the 
frills and ' fittings that surround the 
show stock. With the ram sale it will 
be different, here sheep will be shown 
just as they come from the range and 
in sufficient numbers to indicate the 
standard of a man’s flock. 

All of these sheep and rams will be 
offered at public auction and the meth 
ods used will be those that should 
characterize “a broad day-light event.” 
No misrepresentation either on the part 
of the buyer or seller will be tolerated, 


for the honor of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association is behind this 
Sale, and that we cannot afford to 


jeopardize. 


Those who have entered rams _ in 
this sale have deposited with us a 
check to guarantee the presence of the 
rams. In the event that the sheep en- 
tered do not appear on the grounds, 
then the entrance money is forfeited. 
We anticipate that none of it will be 
forfeited and that the sale will proceed 
as now advertised. 

This issue contains a full list of the 
entries except two small entries that 
we returned for correction and which 
have not yet been returned to us. 





BRANDING SHEEP. 





While in Wyoming not long since, 
we saw a band of sheep come to the 
shearing corral carrying a paint brand 
that covered the entire back. The 
brand was two feet long and extended 
down on the sides. Such branding is 
a disgrace to the sheep industry of 
any country, but we are happy to re- 
cord that not one per cent of Wyom- 
ing sheepmen would allow such a 
brand on their flock. 

In this matter of branding sheep, 
great progress has been made in the 
last three years and today we are sat- 
isfied that as a whole, our sheep are 
as intelligently branded as those of 
any country in the world. Even in 
Australia, branding is still practiced 
to a large degree and lamp black and 
linseed oil is the popular brand in that 
country. As a general thing in the 
West, Kemps Branding Fliud is now in 
use and from the reports we have had 
it is giving excellent satisfaction. 
Nearly all sheep have to be branded 
twice a year, and where such is the 
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case, Kemps is the most satisfactory 
brand to use. Here and there wool 
growers still feel that they must use 
some of the old insoluble paint brands 
in order to meet some local condition. 
[Where such is the case we hope the 
brand will be applied with the full un- 
derstanding that every drop of insol- 
uble paint that is put on the wool must 
be clipped off again by expensive labor 
before the wool can be used. 





WEST BOUND SHEEP RATES. 





The rates on sheep moving. from 
Wyoming, Idaho and Utah points to 
‘Pacific coast markets are unreason- 
ably high. It begins to appear as if 
these coast markets would, in the fu- 
ture, consume a large number of lambs 
raised in the intermountain country, 
if the rates would permit shipments to 
those points. 

In order to have these west bound 
rates adjusted on a reasonable basis, 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation and the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association have filed a complaint 
before the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission, asking for reduction of these 
rates. The commission has indicated 
its willingness to hear this case and 
has fixed June 14th, at Denver, Colo- 
rado, as the time, and place, for such 
hearing. We hope that when a de- 
cision is reached in this case that an 
ample reduction in these rates will be 
obtained. 





ANGORA MUTTON. 





It is estimated that about 400,000 
goats are annually slaughtered in the 
United States for food purposes. Most 
of these goats pass through the pack- 
ing houses of Kansas City. When 
they go into the packing houses they 
go as goats; when they come out they 
are full fledged mutton. 

The Angora Goat Breeders Associa- 
tion is now searching for an appropri- 
ate name for goat meat. In this effort 
they have the hearty commendation of 
all wool growers. The sheepmen are 
about as anxious to have goat meat 
sold for what it really is-as any one 
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else, for most of the goats that are 
slaughtered and sold as mutton, pro- 
duce a very inferior grade of meat, 
which brings down upon the head of 
the sheepman the ill will of the con- 
sumer. 

At the present time the Goat Breed- 
ers Association has about agreed that 
the most appropriate name for goat 
meat would be “Angora Mutton.” We 
most strenuously object to the use of 
the word “mutton” in any form what- 
ever in connection with the sale of 
goat meat of any kind. By this, we 
do not mean to imply that all goats 
furnish inferior meat, for it is well 
known that young kids possess meat 
of high quality but, unfortunately, a 
goat is never slaughtered until it 
reaches that period in life when teeth 
become a luxury. 





BURS IN WOOL. 





In examining several clips of wool 
this season, it has appeared to us that 
some of them contained a considerable 
amount of bur. Of course, the num- 
ber of burs present was not very great, 
and did not greatly injure the wool. 
We must remember, however, that 
these burs are simply the seeds of an 
obnoxious weed and like all such seeds, 
will produce their kind in ever increas- 
ing numbers. In Australia bur in wool 
is a serious pest. In fact, a large part 
of the wool skirting and classing that 
is done in that country is made. neces- 
sary because of the unusual number 
of burs in the wool. 

We just want to suggest that this is 
a matter of sufficient importance to re- 
ceive the attention of the western 
sheepman. Where men own their own 
range they should take pains to see 
that the bur is exterminated and if 
they use the public domain they are 
under the same obligation. A little at- 
tention to this matter now may result 
in materially benefiting the wool clip 
of this country twenty-five years hence. 





WOOL PRICES INFLUENCED. 





At the last London Wool Sale a de- 
cline in the price of crossbreds was 


noticed at the begintiing of the sale, 
but before the sales closed this was 
fully made up. A cable from London 
sheds some light on this decline. At 
about the time that crossbreds slump- 
ed the British wool, much of which 
ranks as crossbred, was coming on the 
market. Naturally, the London wool 
dealer wanted to force down the price 
of this British wool and to do 
so he had to lower the prices 
being paid for Australian crossbreds. 
The cable from London states “By us- 
ing the decline at the opening of the 
sales as a lever, they (the London 
wool trade) had begun to get British 
farmers’ high ideas down a little.” 

It has been wisely said that “dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view. 
It occurs to us that this applies with 
particular force to the present situa- 
tion with reference to the methods of 
handling and selling wool in foreign 
countries. We have been led to be- 
lieve that everything connected with 
wool and wool selling in foreign lands 
was well nigh perfection. Maybe a 
closer view would reveal conditions 
abroad about as they are at home. We 
imagine that human nature in London 
and Australia is about the same as 
human nature in Boston. 





WHERE WILL THE 
EWES COME FROM 





An Idaho wool grower who has be- 
come alarmed about the scarcity of the 
right kind of breeding ewes, asks 
where such stock will come from a few 
years hence. 

There is no doubt that today we are 
witnessing an actual shortage of good 
young Merino and cross-bred ewes. 
Had it not been for the fact that Ore- 
gon and Montana have been getting 
out of sheep for the last few years, this 
shortage would have been much more 
acute than it now is. Oregon will 
probably carry its present number of 
sheep, but Montana must sell a few 
hundred thousand more this year in or- 
dear to get down to the basis that it 
can carry in the future.- When liquida- 
tion prices are over, and they will end 
everywhere this season, breeders will 


try that 
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be forced to buy ewes that have been 
raised to sell, instead of being able to 
buy from men who are forced out of 
the business. This change will neces- 
sarily affect prices. 

We have no doubt, that when the 
demand for real good young ewes ap- 
pears, that a supply will be found to 
fill it. As a matter of evolution, the 
time will come when certain sections 
of the country will begin the produc- 
tion of ewes instead of attempting to 
ship market lambs. Most of the coun- 
is today producing feeder 
lambs can and will produce 
range ewes. Such a change will come 
gradually and come in response to the 
higher price that breeding ewes will 
command as soon as forced liquidation 
ceases. Certainly, if a man can sell 
his ewe lambs so as to net him $4.00 
he is not going to carry them over to 
yearlings and sell them at $5.00 or less. 
The extra dollar plus the wool crops is 
not sufficient to meet the losses and 
expenses of handling the ewe lambs 
during the year. This is the reason 
why young ewes are now scarce. We 
have no doubt that when yearling ewes 
bring from $6.00 to $7.00 per head, 
sections of the country will go into the 
business of raising them. When that 
time comes, there will be a marked 
change for the better, both in the char- 
acter of our wool and lambs. It will 
mean a uniformity in the wool crop 
as well as an eveness in the lamb crop, 
both desirable changes. 


good 





SHOULD WE INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 





As the cost of living advances the 
demand of the public is for an increase 
in the production of the necessities of 
life. The consumer’s motive is urging 
“increased production” is entirely 2 
selfish one, for he believes that that 
will decrease the cost of what he buys. 
On the other side stands the producer. 
He is not overly anxious about increas- 
ing production for he knows that that 
means a decrease in his returns and 
that he cannot afford to take less for 
that which he sells. In this position 
we believe he is right. 
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A great deal of absurdity attaches to 
this demand for increased crops. The 
favorite theme of James J. Hill, of the 
Great Northern Railway, is that while 
the average acre yield,of wheat in the 
United States is only about fourteen 
bushels, in Germany it is over thirty 
bushels, and that we Americans ought 
to raise our ayerage-production up to 
the German standard. Of course, this 
is utterly impossible, but if it was pos- 
sible what calamity it would bring to 
the farmers of the world. 
present time we are producing, in nor- 
mal years, 700,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and the worlds wheat supply for many 
years past has been fully adequate to 
meet its needs. The average price of 
wheat is about 70 cents per bushel. 
This is below. the cost of production. 
If, by any miracle, Mr. Hill’s theory 
could be carried out and we doubled 
our production, the net result would 
be a surplus in the worlds wheat sup- 
ply of 700,000,000 bushels and the 
price of wheat would fall so low that 
no farmer could even afford to raise it. 

It is so with livestock. For twenty 
years this country had an over sup- 
ply of sheep and cattle. Prices natural- 
ly were below a profitable level and 
hence the supply decreased until it met 
ascending prices. Now we hear cer- 
tain newspapers saying that there is 
room on every American. farm for 
twenty-five sheep. This is simply rot. 
If we put twenty-five sheep on every 
American farm, it would give us over 
200,000,000 sheep as against 35,000,000 
that we have today. It would give the 
United States more sheep than is now 
in Argentine, Australia, New Zealand, 
Mexico and Canada combined. It 
would almost double the world’s sup- 
ply of clothing wool and would double 
its supply of mutton. Under such 
conditions neither mutton nor wool 
would bring sufficient to pay the freight 
to market. 
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MORE GOOD WOOL. 





On this page we.submit a photo- 
graph of two most excellent samples of 
western wool. Number one is a half- 
blood wool raised in the state of Wyo- 
ming, It is indeed ‘a, most. beautiful 
specimen being of more than — usual 
length, of bright color, evenly crimped 
and very soft to handle. This is a 
very strong wool considering its soft- 
ness. The shrinkage is also very low 
for wool of this grade. 


Number two is a fine Merino about 











No. 1. 
No. 2. 


WYOMING HALF BLOOD, 
UTAH FINE COMBING. 
64s quality. 
of Utah and 


ewe. 


It was grown in the state 

is from a Rambouillet 
In softness of feel it exceeds any 
Territory wool we have ever seen. It 
is of light and excellent 
color. This wool was raised by Mr. 
Jackson of Fountain Green, Utah, and 
is not only a credit to the owner but 
to the states as well. 

In every particular both of these 
wools class with the very best Aus- 
tralian we have ever seen and we have 


shrinkage 
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seen sample of many — of -their»-best 
wools. These samples like many oth- 
ers that come to’ us_ simply. indicate 
that the west can raisé'as good wool 
as any other part of the world: 

It would.. be 
know the breeding of the half-blood 
sample but that is impossible. One 
naturally concluded: that it came from 
a ewe carrying about 75 per cent of 
good Merino blood. 





GOOD RESULTS 
FROM ADVERTISING 





I want to say to you that | got fine 
results from the advertisement of our 
yearling ewes in the National Wool 
Grower. 
number, 8,000 head, to readers of your 
paper and you can therefore, take the 
advertisement out. King Bros. of 
Laramie, Wyoming, purchased 2200 
head of these yearling ewes and John- 
son Bros. of Lander, Wyoming, pur- 
chased 2100 head. Both these lots 
were exceptionally nice ewes. Mfr: 
King will breed his ewes to Corriedale 
rams while it is Mir. Johnson’s inten- 
tion to use Rambouillet rams. 

Enclosed find an advertisement of 
the rams I have to offer this year, I 
also, intend to send a carload to the 
Salt Lake ram sale. 

H. STANLEY COFFIN, 
North Yakima, Washington, 





MANY SHEEP LOST 
| FROM SHEARING 





On the last day of April a cold rain 
storm started in Oregon early in the 
morning accompanied with much wind, 
Many sheep had. just been shorn and 
the storm is estimated to have killed 
10,000 head around Pendleton, mostly 
ewes and lambs. R. N. Stanfield lost 
2000; Wm. Siusher, 1200; Smith Bros., 
800; Moneese, 1200; Wm. Pedro, 600; 
Hoskin, 600; Joe Cunha, 1200; Sloan, 
600; Cunningham Sheep & Land Com- 
pany, 100. 


4 





Western woolgrowers should pay 
their dues for 1915. Many have neg- 
lected to do so. 


very interesting to 


I have now sold the entire . 
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$11 50 Highest Prices $9.°° 


519 AVERAGING 78 LBS. 209 AVERAGING 91 LBS. 


Sold May 14, 1915 sacle Sold May 13, 1915 


SOUTH OMAHA MARKET 


These lambs and ewes were fed and shipped by Belmont & Klink from their feed yards 
in Scotts Bluff Co., Nebr., and were sold by SMITH BROS. COMMISSION CO. 
Both sales stand as record sales at South Omaha being the highest in the history of the 


market and the only sales at these prices. 


FOR SATISFACTORY SALES SHIP TO 


Smith Bros. Commission Co. 




















CHICAGO SOUTH OMAHA KANSAS CITY 
B. HARRIS WOOL COMPANY 
Boston St. Louis, Mo. Philadelphia 


LARGEST HANDLERS OF WESTERN WOOL 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET TO BUY OR TAKE 
ON CONSIGNMENT WITH LIBERAL ADVANCES 








Wire, Write, or Telephone Us When Ready to Sell 


WESTERN OFFICE 


206 Junce Buiwoinc SALT LAKE CITY PHONE Wasatcn 1759 
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(Continued from page 28.) 
which 15,908,652 pounds were domestic 
and 17,133,140 pounds. foreign. From 
Jan. 1, to May 31, 1915, total receipts 
were 200,607,367 pounds, including 53,- 
048,049 pounds domestic and 147,559,- 
318 pounds foreign. For the same pe- 
riod in 1914, total receipts were 151,- 
834,723 pounds, of which 54,110,102 
pounds were domestic and 97,724,621 
pounds were foreign. 

Total shipments for May were 21,- 
148,307 pounds, compared with 23,236,- 
412 pounds for May, 1914. From Jan. 
1 to May 31, 1915, total shipments 
were 107,880,889 pounds, compared 
with 128,063,577 pounds for the same 
period in 1914. 





FEEDERS MADE MONEY. 





Feeders have been striking balances 
and most of them admit having made 
a little money, which is not their habit. 
January marketing was undoubtedly 
unprofitable, but since prices advanced 
thousands of both sheep and lambs 
have shown net profits ranging from 
$1 to $2 per head and as cattle have 
been heavy losers, mutton finishing is 
enjoying popularity. Present indica- 
tions are that Colorado will feed to the 
limit next season and Iowa will need 
a million, or more, for finishing pur- 


poses. 1 Se 
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THE WOOL MARKET PROSPECT 





“Medium and coarse wools have 
worked to a level where fine wools 
must follow,” said R. B. Thomson. 
“A year ago the difference between 
fine and medium wools was about 33 
per cent; now it is only 8 per cent. 
All are in the 60’s on a clean pound 
basis; formerly fine wools were in the 
60’s others in the 40’s, which is a nor- 
mal condition. No precedent exists 
for the present market status; it is an 
extraordinary situation. Medium 
wools are getting too high for general 
use and spinners will have no alterna- 
tive but turn to fine wools which here- 
tofore have been too expensive for sub- 
stitutes, 

“A factor to be taken into consider- 
ation in selecting the kind of wool to 
be used in the production of the vari- 
ous sizes of yarn is the style effect 
and feel required in the fabric. Finer 
qualities produce a softer feel in the 
cloth, but the principal determining 
factor against the general use of Mer- 
ino wool has been its’ greater cost. 
During the past year the increase in 
prices of % and % bloods has been 
much greater than in the case of the 
finer qualities as the figures show: 


May, May, Increase, 
1914. 1915. Per Lb. % 
Fine medium staple.57c 67c 10c 17% 
% blood staple..... 57c 69c 12c 21% 
3% blood staple..... 50c 66c 16c 32% 
¥% blood staple..... 48c 62c 19c 44% 
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“Since the war and resultant enor- 
mous demand upon the world’s wool 
supply manufacturers first turned to 
the wools which were the cheapest in 
clean cost and would produce a rough 
serviceable fabric. This has resulted 
in an extraordinary demand for %, 4 
blood and low % blood wools causing 
such an increase in prices as to force 
them to a parity with the finer grades. 
Now that the various grades are ap- 
proximately all on the same scoured 
basis manufacturers will be under the 
necessity of using the finer qualities, 
an advantage in favor of producing 
thick yarn from fine wool being the 
lessened cost of milling, as the finer 
wool is drawn the more it costs to 
manufacture the yarn. 


“If fine yarns are made wools pre- 
dominating in Merino blood only can 
be used, but for thick yarns the man- 
ufacturer has his choice of the entire 
range. As a general proposition the 
finer yarns are required for light 
weight dress goods and men’s wear; 
the coarser for heavy weight goods. 
Shortly after the first of July manu- 
facturers begin turning their machin- 
ery to the production of light weight 
goods which will not be worn 
until the following spring and sum- 
mer, and if, during the six-month per- 
iod in which light goods are being 
manufactured, there arises a strong de- 
mand for the finer grades of wool to 


Mir. Woolgrower: 
You and Your Family are going to the Pacific 


Coast to visit the Two Big Fairs? Sure. 


The Old 


Reliable Line with Safety and Service is at your 


Service. 


We want your business, both Freight and Passenger. 


We 


desire to show our appreciation of it by taking a personal interest in each 
and knowing that you are well taken care of. 


For beautifully illustrated literature, rates, information or anything 
else you desire, write or better still call on— 


J. M. FULTON, Ass’t Gen. F. & P. A., Reno, Nevada 


H. F. KERN, General Agent, Denver, Colorado 


Cc. L. MeFAUL, District F. & P. A., Salt Lake City, Uteh 
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take the place of medium wools it is 
but logical to assume that the finer 
grades will be greatly enhanced in 
values. 

“Confidence in the future of the woo! 
market for all grades is warranted. 
The United States at the last London 
sales purchased only two million 
pounds and under present and pros- 
pective condition only Merinos can be 
obtained in that market. Demand in 
the West has centered on medium 
clips and Merinos are not getting the 
support they deserve. Speculative 
buyers prefer to take medium clips as, 
if the war continues, they are confident 
of still higher prices. Growers who have 
well-bred, good-character wool should 
not be disturbed over the outlook, 
however, even if it is Merino wool. It 
is plain that the more uses to which 
anything can be put the more valuable 
it becomes. Fine wools can be spun 
into fine and also coarse yarns, but 
coarse wools can only be spun _ into 
coarse yarns.” 





HIGH MARKET FOR 
SPRING LAMBS 





A $12.00 market for spring lambs is 
unusual but much of the business this 
year was done on that basis. Louis- 
ville started on a $12.50 basis, but 
dropped to $11.75 the first week in 
June. At Chicago $11.50 to $12.50 
took most of the May crop. 

Packers were disappointed over the 
scarcity of May supply from below the 
Ohio River and were not a bit pleased 
over the shortage from Texas. It was 
one season when the grower did not 
come to their relief. Few southern 
lambs have been contracted this year 
owing to the Foot and Mouth disease 
situation, as the speculator did not 
want to assume any risk. Swift con- 
tracted some 8000 head for June deliv- 
ery in Tennessee at $8.00 @9.00. 

~The southern run is even shorter 
than was advertised and killers are im- 
patiently awaiting the western crop. 
The advance guard of western lambs 
is expected the latter part of June and 
at the same time will come some year- 
ling from Washington. 
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That it will be a summer of high 
priced lambs most people in the trade 
are willing to concede. We ie Fe 





AVERAGE AND TOP PRICES. 





The average and top prices of sheep 
and lambs on the Chicago market for 


the month of May are as follows: 
Week Ending. Bulk of Sheep. 


BO Fe 0 82s Fost db $7.00@ 8.10 
PS «ast Viarowert tre eee ens 7.40@ 7.90 
NEE Nici at 6ck cehenees ee 7.35@ 7.75 
PEED Soera Gl 6 ao scaa de nelale «ate o's 5.50@ 7.00 
Bulk of Lambs. 
ME BOS. Sik atich peinwe sts eas $8.50@11.65 
DD ck ccevawes cs ddcawese es 9.25@11.05 
MEAL is aire gactecick oblaad es weer 9.50@10.60 
ME ED declnccwce cele ornte cave 9.75@10.40 
Week Ending. Top Sheep. Top Lambs. 
Mee? B6.Ssccs: $8.50 $10.85 
MPO Gcatsees 8.65 11.65 
.  =g: an 7.75 11.40 
pg eee 7.40 11.85 


Average price of sheep and lambs 
for week ending: 


Week Ending— Sheep. Lambs. 


ET 4. 04 cians web che aie’ ale $5.80 $8.50 
GETTER. on. s Mepis Ob we « bh 0% 5.80 8.50 
WE BP) bs SOLA ee es 5.55 8.30 
oe ee ae Pe et a ae 5.75 8.30 
MIE dicts ¥ dc ccdew bese’ 6.00 8.50 
eee Oe. int aCe ote i 6.30 8.90 
(| TE OR Tr 6.50 8.45 
tise Speer sepeg geass 6.75 8.50 
FD : re ere 7.25 9.15 
ECE en ae ee 7.50 9.65 
NEES 2° Wau accra ude Rab oreen 7.60 9.du 
NERC Sige wtla de Shinald Ohicie ei 7.50 9.65 
2 ky PR Re ee ee 7.50 9.50 
PE <M eek RNs bowie seh 6 le 7.50 9.25 
pO 5 a 3 7.50 9.40 
yh ee 25? ae Se 7.75 9.70 
Mee ae! tab... nent ete. 7.80 9.65 
Me LE | 5 RS ade wc ol 7.70 9.75 
Be 0S... Cit os UNG swe tld 7.65 9.50 
pk) es Bae ee ee eee Pe 7.90 10.30 
MIM =). © -GSsaigiachecmeaeraktelateiels 7.40 9.95 
EES ae Sa ee 6.60 10.25 





SHORTAGE OF WOOL AND 
SHEEP IN THE EAST 





May usually attracts a considerable 
number of native lambs and _ their 
mothers to the Chicago market. This 
year the usual runs did not show up 
and it is only logical that they are not 
in the country. Wool buyers that have 
been scouring. Iowa, Illinois and In- 
diana say that flocks that formerly ex- 
isted in those states have disappeared. 
Every report indicates a material de- 
cline in the wool clip of those sections 
and this necessarily .means also, a 
shortage in native lambs. 





Are your dues paid? 
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FOREIGN WOOL 
MARKET STRONG 





As we go to press the latest word 
that we have from London and Aus- 
tralia is that the wool market shows a 
rising tendency. Last month at the 
London sales crossbreds slumped off 
a little at the opening of the sale, but 
Merinos remained firm. As the sales 
progressed crossbreds made up their 
entire loss and at the close of the sale 
stood as high as at any time during 
the year. That is where they stand 
today. Cables from Australia show 
that Merinos have risen slightly at the 
last auction and that the tendency is 
upwards if any change is in sight. Re- 
ports from London indicate that Great 
Britain has resigned herself to a long 
war and that it will probably be neces- 
sary to let new contracts for army 
clothing in the near future. 

We see nothing in the present situa- 
tion to alarm woolgrowers and we be- 
lieve that all clips of good ‘wool, 
whether they be crossbreds or Merinos, 
are going to command excellent prices. 





TEXAS RUN LIGHT. 





Texas has been a delinquent this 
year. It was not for lack of feed and 
the only possiblé conclusion is that 
the Lone Star State is short of sheep. 
Goats have been running from that 
quarter freely, but the shortage of mut- 
ton has been pronounced. At Forth 
Worth and Kansas City goats have 
been easily sold both for brush-de- 
stroying and meat purposes. “Brush- 
ers” have sold at $5.00@$5.50, that 
were considered high at $2.00@2.25 a 
few years ago and fat goats have real- 
ized as high as $6.00, with the long 
string of sales at $5.00@5.25. Where 
the goat meat goes is a trade mystery 
but Italians and Greeks consume it in 
enormous quantities and the residue 
finds its way to the can. Minus goats 
the southwestern run would have 
been of minature volume this season 
and goats now count as sheep. Texas 
sheep have sold at $7.75 at Kansas 


City, which looks like good money. 
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J. HAGENBARTH, President McCORNICK BUILDING MAYO, Medical Director 
i. C. EDWARDS, General Counsel E W. HELSER, Supt. of Agencies 

W. S. McCORNICK, Treasurer Salt Lake City, Utah 
: onth for Your Wile for Life 

In last month’s issue the appreciation of a single payment benefit was shown. Why not protect your wife by a guaranteed 
monthly income for her entire life and in the same policy get the guaranty, that if both of you should die before your children 
are grown up the pay-check will come to them every month until your youngest child is more than 20 years old. 

Smith took out such a policy when he was rather young and newly married, it costs him $150.00 annually—about 40 cents 
a day to provide $50 a month for his wife. 

He has now paid $600.00, but should he die today the company will pay his wife $600.00 in the first year and every year 
thereafter, as long as she may live, even if it might be 50 or 60 years or more, and should she die early, their two. babies will 
get the $50 each month until 20 years after his death, as the policy guarantees that the company will never pay less than 

Send us your age and your wife’s age and we will tell you how to provide for her, and for your own old age, too, if you 
want it. 

UNION STOCK YARDS 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Our Salesman is an expert sheep man. We are in touch with the lamb feeders of the 
Colorado feed lots and are prepared to finance feeding transactions in this section. Also i] 
are prepared through our Associate Company, The American Live Stock and Loan Co., 
to make liberal advances on sheep stopped for summer grazing purposes on Ten- 
nessee Pass, or other mountain grazing districts in Colorado. Both Swift and 
Armour buy sheep and lambs at Denver for local killing and shipment East. 
We also have the best feeder outlet in the United States through the Denver 
market to the Colorado feed lots. 
WRITE US 

a a 2 

American Commission Company 
Stock Yards, Denver, Colorado 
A. E. De RICQLES, President J. F. GRIEST, Manager WM. J. WULFF, Sheep and Lamb Salesman 
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We have a full stock 
of V.C. Casings to- 
day. Better drop 
around, Mr. Motor- 
ist, and let us fill 

your tire needs, i 


There’s nothing in 
tire values to equal 
V. C. safety and 
service. The extra 
weight, strength 
and toughness of 
these casings 
meet every tire 
demand 








All sizes Smooth Tread, 
and Vacuum Cup Casings 
and Tubes. 


The Greatest Tire in America. 


THE SALT LAKE 
HARWARE CO. 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS 




















HEAVY SHEARING WETHERS. 





We have had one of the finest 
Springs for lambing I have ever seen. 
We had good feed every where and as 
the sheep wintered well we have 
made a good lambing East of 
the Cascade Mountains. I sheared 


the heaviest clip of wool I ever took 
off a band of sheep in my life this 
Spring. Two thousand two hundred 
twenty-one head of three and four- 


year-old wethers sheared 39,962 
pounds. This amounted to eigh- 
teen pounds per head and _ they 


were sheared by hand or they would 
have made close to twenty pounds per 
head. I intended at first to shear with 
machines, but got turned down on that. 
Later I offered a hand crew 11 cents 
and board, then I raised them to 12 
cents the next day, and the third day 
I raised them to 15 cents per head. It 
took twelve shearers six and one-half 
days to shear 2221 sheep. The fleeces 
were so large that we could only get 
from twenty-six to twenty-seven in a 
sack. 

If any one has ever sheared a band 
of whethers that produced more wool 
than this one, I would like to hear 
from them. I bought these wethers 
last fall from Thos. Hamilton of Ash- 
wood, Oregon. I wintered them in 
Washington and fed them about eighty 
tons of Alfalfa hay during the Winter. 
They are in fine mutton condition now. 

‘About all the dry sheep around El- 
lensburg, Washington, have now been 
sold, one band of two-year-old Ore- 
gons sold for 6 cents, one other band 
of mixed yearlings and two-year-old 
ewes sold at $5.30 per head and one 
band of two-year-olds at $5.75 per 
head. A band of heavy Yakima weth- 
ers has been sold at 6%c weighed up 
at Seattle to go to Vancouver, B. C. 
I bought 11,800 ewes with coarse lambs 
at Shaniko, Oregon, and will load out 
for Montana to summer them and ship 
East in the Fall. Two bands will go 
into the Britter Root Mountains on 
the Forest Reserve. 

K. O. KOHLER, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 





CONDITIONS GOOD IN TEXAS. 





Sheep conditions have never been 
better than they are in this part of 
Texas at present. Prices for mutton 
have been good and for lambs and 
yearling extra good this spring. Ship- 
ments of fat stuff have not been as 
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early as had been anticipated last fall 
on account of the extreme wet and 
cold winter and spring. There seem 
but little doubt that good muttons will 
always bring a good price. 

I think sheep are a good investment 
good times and bad if one will only 
take care of them and lay something 
by in good times to tide him over the 
bad ones. We don’t know how this 
free tariff will work after the world’s 
affairs get back to normal, but I cer- 
tainly feel that the United States can’t 
afford to go out of the sheep business. 
li the free tariff should work a hard- 
ship upon sheepmen and they be com- 
pelled to quit the business, except the 
mutton breeds, foreign wool would go 
so high that the tariff would soon be 
restored. 

Nearly all our rangemen run sheep 
along with their cattle now as they 
know that it pays. 

EDWARD MAY, 
Comstock, Texas. 





LONG CONTINUED DROUTH. 





In connection with Riverina, Aus- 
tralia, it is rather a remarkable fact 
that close observers find that, year 
after year, the rainfall has shunk in 
that once splendid district. The Riv- 
erina used to be undoubtedly the best 
district of New South Wales. Its wool 
brands were household words in the 
trade. Its vast grazing areas were 
covered with the sweetest and most 
nutritious grasses and herbage to be 
found in Australia. Some venture the 
opinion that the change is due to the 
wholesale destruction of timber that 
has been going on; land has _ been 
cleared in order to grow crops. The 
wheat returns have offered so much 
greater profit in good season that the 
attraction could not be resisted, and 
agriculture took the place. previously 
occupied by the pastoralist. Now, from 
end to end, herbage and grass are dead, 
sheep are dying wholesale, and the 
Riverina still pursues its record of a 
dwindling rainfall—Bradford Wool 
Record. 





Are your dues paid? 
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1915 Market Prospects 








THE HIGH RECORD sale of 9.65, made by us on range lambs last season, will look 
low in comparison to this year’s sales, for prospects are the best ever known. 


OUR SALES on May 26th this year, of “wool” lambs in Chicago at $11.85 and “shorn” lambs 
at South Omaha at $10.15 are the highest to that date on their classes, but may not stand fo! 
the season. 


GROWERS SHOULD REALIZE how favorable are the prospects for higher prices on 
all classes than ever before—the season through,—and reap the full benefits by direct marketing. 


THE EFFICIENCY of our “marketing service” is an open book which may be read from 
the pages of “satisfied customers,’ whose testimony speaks more eloquently than any words we 
might utter. 


Realize Full Values by consigning shipments direct to 


W. R. SMITH & SON 


JOHN SMITH ‘‘Who Handle Nothing But Sheep” WM. R. (Bill) SMITH 
Cc. E. COYLE J. CLARK EASTES 


SOUTH OMAHA st CHICAGO 























Have You Dipped Your Sheep? 


Every sheepman should dip all his sheep at least HOW TO JUDGE A RELIABLE DIP. 
once a year—twice is better, but once is imperative to A yiuf x 
ne ae It must be a certain destroyer of ticks, lice, scab, 
successful sheepraising. 
etc. 
j can't expect < ry sheep or goorl fleece if 4 , 
You can't expect a heavy sheep or g _— It must not injure or stain the wool. 
It must not gum the wool fibres together. 


It should prevent re-infection. 


skin is covered with ticks. Only sheep free from these 
pests make your investment a really profitable one. 





Regular dipping alone will destroy these pests. It should tone the skin and improve the quality 
You can’t get rid of them any other way. of the wool. 

The benefits that should accrue from regular dip- Cooper’s Dip is the perfect sheep dip and com- 
ping may be nullified by using a poor dip. bines all these qualities. 





Western Agents for COOPER’S DIPPING POWDER 
Stewart Shearing Machines, Kemp’s Branding Liquid, 
Cooper Wool Baler, Fleece Twine, Wool Bags. 


The Salt Lake Hardware Co. 
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FIRST IDAHO LAMBS.. 


On June 7, Mr. Williams of Filer, Idaho, 
had two cars of early lambs on the So. 
Omaha market. These lambs weighed from 
54 to 64 pounds and all sold at $11.75. So 
far as we know this is the earliest date 
at which Idaho range lambs have ever been 
marketed, and is also the highest price ever 


paid for range lambs. 





MANUFACTURERS 


¢@ TENTS 


| WAGON COVERS 
PACK OUTFITS, 





Anything made of Canvas 


Our new home: 226 Edison Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Estimates promptly given. 











RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


= FS m - & ign 





Some of My Stud Rams. 


I offer for this season 400 purebred 
Rambouillet Yearling Rams, half 
of which are registered. These are 
large, smooth, heavy wooled rams. 
My foundation ewes cost me $80.00 
per head and I am using imported 
Registered rams from the best Ameri- 
can flocks. All I ask you to do is see 
mine before buying elsewhere. Pho- 
tographs sent on request. 


J. K. MADSEN, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 





THE 











SHEEP RANCH 


We offer for sale in Western Wyom- 
ing a sheep ranch thit carries 12,000 
to 14,000 ewes and their lambs—20,000 
acres of land at $2.50—3,500 ewes with 
wool on at $7.50, wool contracted at 
25 cents. Forest Reserve right for 
6,500 ewes at $1.50 on the Wasatch and 
Ashley Forests. Lambs from _ this 
range last year weighed 75 pounds. 
One of the best sheep layouts in the 
West. Will sell on easy terms, 


HEBER LAND & LIVESTOCK CO. 
326 VERMONT BLDG, SALT LAKE CITY 























DOWN WOOLS VERY USEFUL. 





A writer in an English textile paper 
in referring to the wools derived from 
the Down breeds of sheep speaks as 
follows: 

“We need not waste any space in 
enumerating the different breeds of 
Down sheep which are kept in the 
British Islands, all of which have 
played an important part in the re- 
quirements of our army and those of 
our Allies. In Down wools we cer- 
tainly have raw material of no mean 
order, and its usefulness cannot be ex- 
aggerated. What would our soldiers 
have done without the Down wools of 
Great Britain for satisfying the under- 
wear and stocking requirements of 
Tommy Atkins? Our only regret is 
that more Down sheep are not depas- 
tured in these Isles, for to a very large 
extent we have to supply the markets 
of the world with Down wools, all of 
which are used for hosiery purposes. 
Shropshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, 
Dorset and Oxford Downs in particu- 
lar have been largely employed in spin- 
ning yarns for stocking purposes, while 
‘outhdown wools, owing to their fine- 
ness, can be used in producing under 
garments which cannot be excelled for 
strength and utility as well as 
warmth.” 





WILL FEED HIS 
TAILEND LAMBS 





In discussing the marketing of lambs 
one of the best sheepmen in Idaho 
recently said to us. “I have shipped 
my last thin lamb to market. In the 
future all lambs that are not fat in 
the fall at shipping time will be put 
in the alfalfa field for about two 
months. At the end of that time the 
fat ones will be cut out and shipped 
and the thin end will go on feed until 
they are in market shape. I tried this 
plan last fall and it worked out to my 
financial benefit. Also, my old ewes 
will receive the same treatment. A 
few weeks on aifalfa pasture will do 
worlds for an old ewe and I have con- 
vinced myself that is the way to handle 
them in the future.” 
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PROFITS NOT TOO LARGE. 





Assumption that the enormous de- 
crease in mutton production is gorg- 
ing the pockets of the grower with 
wealth in erroneous. In the first place 
few have anything to sell, otherwise 
current prices would have been impos- 
sible. Secondly those who still rank 
as producers are handicapped by a 
staggering expense bill. A big Colo- 
rado operator who during May sold a 
lot of shorn lambs around 10% cents 
was asked what he intended to do with 
his money. 

“The feed man already has a large 
share of it,” he promptly responded, 
“Then he went into details, demon- 
strating that cost of boarding a 
sheep or lamb at the big fecding sta- 
tions operated by the railroads during 
the past season has ranged from 3% 
to 4% cents per head per day. While 
the latter figure looks extravagant, it 
may be explained by the fact that em- 
ployees have a habit of throwing large 
quantities of feed into the manure pile 
when not under close scrutiny and 
more than one operator has been ser- 
iously jolted when presented with his 
bills, This particular operator paid 
$1.65 per cwt. for corn at a feeding 
station near Chicago at a time when 
he was buying it at $1.36 per cwt. at 
Central City, Neb., delivered at Sny- 
der, Colo., which meant a 25c freight 
charge to the seller. Therefore it will 
be seen that even when shorn lambs 
sell at 10%c the money is not all vel- 
vet. In the days when feed was avail- 
able at reasonable prices, 134c per day 
was considered generous cost for 
boarding a sheep or lamb before shear- 
ing, the limit being 2%4c for two weeks 
after the wool was taken off. It is the 
feed bill that hits the pocket book of 
the feeder right in the solar plexus 
these days. i ee 





BIG DEMAND FOR EWES. 





All signs point to a broad demand 
for breeding stock provided ewes are 
to be had. Inquiry is piling up in com- 
mission offices. These seekers aftet 
information get little encouragement 
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as western flocks have been so deplet- 
ed that restocking will require sev- 
eral years. A 10c market for fat lambs 
has naturally aroused enthusiasm espe- 
cially among amateurs, many of whom 
imagine that possession of a band of 
ewes is an avenue to wealth. If the 
necessary western stock was available, 
territory east of the Missouri River 
would probably take 300,000 breeding 
ewes during the coming season as, 
however, erroneous or hazy their ideas 
may be, those contemplating getting 
into the game have a conviction that 
a western-bred ewe, is desirable. Even 
Kentucky and Tennessee are coming 
around to this eventuality. 





SOUTH DAKOTA WOOLS. 





Shearing season is on in this terri- 
tory, and present indications are that 
the crop will begin to move in here 
about the first of June, and the wool 
men will hold the center of the stage 
for the greater part of that month. 
Belle Fourche has the best warehouse 
facilities of any wool market in this 
section when capacity, method of 
handling, and hauling conditions are 
considered. The local warehouse men 
report to us that they will be able to 
store six to eight hundred thousand 
pounds at a time this year and take 
care of it, both receiving and shipping, 
very promptly. Buyers are now here 
on the ground, and several more have 
signified their intention to be here in 
ample time. It is believed that a very 
good market will be developed here 
this season.—Club Journal. 





RETAILERS KICKING. 





Retailers have been making Rome 
howl. They have appealed to the press 
to declare a boycott on mutton and 
lamb, an absurd policy. One trouble 
with the retailer is that he has not the 
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remotest idea whence his supply comes 
from. During plenitude periods, when 
his profits are large and assured, he 
assumes that it is a big country and 
that from somewhere will come abun- 
dance, but the first pinch of scarcity 
finds him squealing and venting his ire 
against the producer. He endeavors 
to placate the consumer by berating 
the grower and repressing consump- 
tion, in other words resorting to the 
boycott, a weapon of doubtful utility. 
} ke. 





WILL ATTEND RAM SALE. 





Will Attend Ram Sale. 

I now fully expect to attend the Salt 
Lake ram sale. Whether I buy any 
rams or not the sale should prove a 
great sheep show. 

WILFRED DAY, Utah. 

Unless something happens to pre- 
vent I hope to be at the Salt Lake 
ram sale in September. 

F. M. ROTHROCK, 
Washington. 





NOT MUCH HOPE 
FROM THE FARM 





Just a year ago the distributor of 
meats was pluming himself on the 
certainty that he was independent of 
the domestic sheep raiser. Australia, 
New Zealand and South America 
were, under free trade conditions, to 
keep his shelves filled with material. 
That irridescent dream has faded and 
he is beginning to realize that unless 
domestic production expands he will 
not be able to transact any consider- 
able volume of business in mutton. 
Pentulantly he asks why the farmer 
does not keep more sheep. At this 
juncture the small farm flock theorist 
raises his voice, but has long since 
ceased to command respect. 


J.E.P. 
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_ 
Sheep and Ranch 


For Sale! 


Outfit consists of 7500 breeding Ewes, 
with Forest Reserve for 5000, balance 
have good range on public and leased 
lands. Two ranches ‘of 160 acres each. 
Price, $6 per head delivered this fall. 
$3000 for both ranches. Horses and 
bucks at reasonable prices. 


CASTOR ALDECOCEA, Boise, Idaho 























ASHTON SHEEP YARDS 
ESTABLISHED 1895 
Better equipped than ever for the handling of 
sheep for feeding and grazing. Bestofgrass 
and running water in every pasture. YARDS 
80 MILES WEST OF CHICAGO on main line 
Cc. & N. W. Ry 


KNAPP & SMITH Ashton, Illinois 














66 West Broadway 








Hubbard Investment Co. 


BUILDING SITES IN ALL PARTS OF CITY. LOW PRICES. EASY 
TERMS. A FEW GREAT BARGAINS IN BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 























HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


DO YOU SEEK A NEW LOCATION? 


INVESTIGATE THE HIGHLANDS OF VA. AND W. VA. 
IT 1S HERE THAT— 

The highest priced woo! and mutton are grown. 

The Eastern markets are near which are often 

one cent higher than Chicago. 

. The altitude is from 2000 to 5000 feet and sheep 

keep healthy. 

The land Is fertile, blue grass is indigenous and 

the clovers thrive. 

. The forests are being removed and large tracts 
can be bought or leased cheap. 


One CAR LOAD OF REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
YEARLINGS AND LAMBS FOR SALE. 


Write H. W. McLAUGHLIN, Raphine, Va. 


ap © Ko 











Lincolns 1915 Gotswolds 


150 purebred LINCOLN and 
COTSWOLD yearling rams. 150 
LINCOLN ram lambs. 150 COTS- 
WOLD rams lambs. Also one car 
of choice young ewes. 


R. S. ROBSON & SON 
DENFIELD, ONTARIO, CANADA 














Messrs. HICKMAN & SCRUBY, Court Lodge, Egerton, Kent, 
England 


Exporters of Pedigree Livestock 


of All Descriptions 


ilustrated Catalogues, and References 
on Application 


We live on the spot, and ship direct to our 
clients and the commission we charge for 
buying amounts to less money than the cost 
of a trip to this side. Horses, cattle and sheep 
can be bought cheaper through us than by 
a | other method. 

elive in the heart ofthe Romney country 
and can supply breeding stock of this favorite 
breed to the best ad vantage. 
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FIRST WESTERN LAMBS: SOLD. 





On June 1 a few loads of California 
spring lambs showed up at South 
Omaha market. On this date these 
lambs sold at $11.00 per hundred. Four 
cars more of the same kind of Califor- 
nia lambs were sold on the same mar- 
ket on June 2 at $11.40 per hundred. 


SHEEP FOR SALE! 


4 STUD FLOCK, consisting of 1055 
Rambouillet ewes, and 960 Hampshire 
ewes; and 475 Yearling ewes about 
evenly divided between the two breeds 
in numbers. Buck business established 
15 years. Ready sale for all bucks 
can raise, Grazing rights on National 
Forest, Ranch in Colorado, 

ALSO, Ranch of 480 acres first class 
deeded land; cuts 200 tons native hay; 
50 acres alfalfa, 90 acres pea ground; 
2 silos capacity 300 tons silage, 3 ar- 
tesian wells, 1 first class 7-room frame 
house, and 1 large 3-room adobe house, 
The ranch is fitted up for handling 
sheep, with corrals, dipping plant, 
lambing sheds and lambing pastures, 

ALSO, 160 acres deeded land in Na- 
tional Forest with segregated range 
surrounding it for ewe and lamb herds, 

Will sell sheep with or without the 
Age and ill health reason for 


Address NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


EwesForSale 


1200 head pure bred Rambouillet Ewes, from 
2 to 6 years old with 80 per cent lambs by 
side. The start of these ewes was personal- 
ly selected by Mr, J. P. Van Houten from the 
Butterfield unregistered flock and have been 
bred to the very best registered Rambouillet 
rams, Nothing better in the West. Anyone 
wanting a choice bunch should get prices on 
these ewes. Can furnish 20 head extra good 
registered rams to go with ewes. Ewes have 
been shearing never less than 12 pounds and 
as high as 13142 pounds, 


J. P. VAN HOUTEN CO. 


SHOEMAKER, NEW MEXICO 
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GOVERNMENT SHEEP 
BREEDING FARM 





For some years the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry has been 
conducting sheep breeding experi- 
ments in the State of Wyoming, which 
are to be of practical value to western 
sheepmen. When this work was tak- 
en up by the Bureau it had no farm of 
its own, and therefore arrangements 
were made with King Brothers of 
Laramie, Wyoming, to care the 
government flock. Appreciating that 
any range sheep must carry a consid- 
erable quantity of Merino blood, the 
Government started out long ago with 
the idea of increasing both the mutton 
and wool production of the Rambouil- 
let sheep. With this thought in view, 
they purchased several very excellent 
Rambouillets, and have now bred them 
for several years at the Wyoming 
ranch, until they now have a very fine 
small flock of Rambouillets. 

Of course the cross bred sheep will 
always be the popular, and probably 
the most useful range sheep, so the 
Government is now conducting a very 
interesting series of crossbreeding ex- 
periments. They have purchased the 
best rams of the Lincoln, Cotswold, 
Leicester and Romney breeds and have 
mated these with pure bred Rambouil- 
let ewes. The production of this 
cross is now two years of age. These 
crossbreds are carefully weighed, the 
fleece also weighed, and the general 
character and hardiness of the sheep 
taken into consideration. The Govern- 
ment now has very accurate data tend- 
ing to show the value of these various 
breeds for crossing, which extends over 
a period of two years. The figures 


for 








Railroad Stations, 


For further particulars apply to 


SUN RIVER STOCK & LAND CO., 





EWES FOR SALE 


Delivery any time after July 15, 1915. 
Power, Cascade and Vaughn, Montana. All 
Great Falls. Great Northern and Burlington Railroads. 
5,000 medium coarse wool yearling ewes. 
4,000 medium wool 2 year old ewes dry. 
3,700 medium wool 3 and 4 year old ewes with lambs. 
6,300 medium wool 5 and 6 year old ewes with lambs. 
Estimated lambs—6,250 Cotswolds; 1,360 Fine Wools. 


In care of C. B. POWER, 


in vicinity 


Helena, Montana 
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that they have accumulated will be 
very interesting to sheepmen, as well 
as somewhat startling. 

Last winter the Government brought 
about 65 ewes and 9 or 10 Corriedale 
rams from New Zealand to the range 
at Laramie, Wyoming. The writer re- 
cently saw these Corriedales sheared, 
and expresses the opinion that they are 
a very useful sheep and will fill an im- 
portant place in our sheep husbandry, 
both on the range and on the farm. 

It has been said that the Corriedale 
is not uniform. Of course no breed of 
sheep is entirely uniform, unless it 
would be the Lincoln and Cotswold, 
however, these Corriedales are certain- 
ly as uniform as any of the black faced, 
or Merino breeds that we have, and 
the writer thinks they show more uni- 
formity than the Romneys that he has 
so far seen. They carry heavy fleeces 
of 3%-blood wool, are of good size, and 
most of them are heavy boned. . We 
anticipate that the Corriedales that 
are bred in this country from these 
New Zealand sheep will prove a decided 
improvement over their parents, and 
certainly the writer does not regret 
his part in bringing about this importa- 
tion. 

Of course, there is a great deal of 
work to be done for range sheepmen, 
Probably the average western wool 
grower has done less experimenting, 
and really knows less about what is 
the best type of sheep for him to breed, 
than would be true in most other lines 
of our livestock operations. We need 
very vitally the assistance of the Fed- 
eral Government in solving the ques- 
tions concerning the handling and 
breeding of sheep in the western range 
states. However, before the Govern- 
ment can adequately do its work so as 
to make it the most useful to western 
people, it is highly essential that it be 
given a properly equipped breeding 
farm somewhere in this western coun- 
try, where they can handle sheep in 
their own way, and in large numbers. 
We hope that the next session of Con- 
gress will see the wisdom of making an 
appropriation for such a fund. 





Get us a new $5.00 member. 
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EXPORTING LIVE CATTLE. 


The first export of live cattle for a 
long time took place early in June when 
several thousand head of western cat- 
tle were shipped from New York to 
These cattle go to supply the 
demand of French troops and is only 
the first of many shipments that will 
follow in the summer if present inten- 
tions are carried out. 


France. 





CONDITIONS IN MONTANA. 


Mon- 
tana assert that the season's run of 


Trade scouts returning from 


sheep and lambs from that quarter will 
f Speculators 
have been on the still hunt for some- 


thing worth the money, but they have 


be far below normal. 


Local demand 
is heavy, even this early in the sea- 
son, and a little later high prices are 
promised. Feeders, speculators and 
local breeders are all in the game, and 
efforts to contract stuff 
strenuously made. 

A wool market condition has recent- 


jailed in their mission. 


are being 


ly been created where it is possible to 
tun wethers profitably, and those who 
liquidated Montana flocks recently are 
nursing regret. Feeder buyers from 
the corn belt are clamorous for Mon- 
tana lambs on a $6 basis, and many 
straight bands have been bought that 
way for fall delivery. 
ers, however, are firm in their ideas 
about values, and are holding lambs 
at $6.50. An Iowa feeder recently 
paid $4.00 per head for shorn year- 
lings at Miles City, that did not aver- 
age over 63 pounds, and cost some- 
where between $6.00 and $7.00 per 
cwt. on the range. Mature wethers 
are so scarce in Montana that they 
are difficult to find, and are selling at 
$6 per head. Good yearling ewes are 
firmly held at $5.50 per head. One 
buyer who recently visited Glendive, 
Montana, said he found only about 
4500 sheep on a range that carried 
over 100,000 three years ago. He said 
that figured on a percentage basis, the 
lamb crop was good, but the number of 
lambs to be marketed was smaller than 
}: & P: 


Montana grow- 


ever before. 
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ALFALFA TO AUSTRALIA. 


We reported last month that on ac- 
count of the intense drouth that had 
settled over most of the sheep country 
of Australia, that a considerable 
amount of alfalfa hay had been shipped 
from the Pacific Coast to that country. 
We have a confirmation of this fact in 
the pages of the Pastoral Review and 
it is stated that this hay is to cost the 
sheepmen $40 laid down. 
While some breakup in the drouth is 


per ton 
reported in certain parts of Australia 
it is said that in most sections it still 
hangs on. 
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Rambouillets Half-Bloods 
FOR SALE! 


150 Yearling Rambouillet 
Rams. !I50 Yearling Cross- 
Bred Rams---sired by Cots- 
wold rams and out of pure 
bred Rambouillet ewes. 


Graner & Goodman, Corinne, Utah 








Those who are not with us must be 
against us. 














A band of 1000 purebred Lincoln and Cotswold Ewes. 
Bred from the best stock to be found in United States 
and Canada. Owned by Austin Bros., Salt LakeCity, Utah 









































The Baldwin 
Type 


THIS RAM WAS 
TWO YEARS OLD 
IN MARCH, 1915, 
AND WEIGHED 
225 POUNDS 


IF YOU WANT 

RAMS OF THIS 

TYPE WRITE TO 
THE 


Baldwin 
Sheep Co. 


HAY CREEK, OREGON 
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RAMS EWES 


RAMBOUILLETS 


We have for sale a large number 
of registered and unregistered 
Rambouillet Rams. Also a limited 
number of good Ewes. 


W. D. CANDLAND 
Mt. Pleasant, . Utah 














WOOL MUTTON 


RAMBOUILLETS 


My RAMBOUILLETS are big 
and WELL COVERED with dense 
fleeces. I am breeding Rambouil- 
lets suited to give best returns on 
the range. Write me for prices on 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS or 
on RAMS FOR RANGE USE. 
Will sell in lots from one to a car- 
load. 


R. A. JACKSON, 
DAYTON, WASHINGTON 




















nd Seas 


Rambouillets 


Of the type and quality demanded 
by the best breeders in America and 
foreign countries. These leading 
flocks have rams of our breeding in 
use. 

Rams of size, form, and long heavy 
fleeces, as good as can be found, now 
in offer. 

A few very choice Standard DE- 
LAINES. 

We are lifetime breeders of the best 
MERINO sheep required by the mark- 
ets of the times. 

Those who appreciate the value of 
quality and breeding are cordially in- 
vited to inspect our flocks. For any 
information address either 


ROSCOE WOOD 
DOUGLAS, WYOMING 


or A. A. WOOD & SON 
SALINE, MICHIGAN 








a 








When buying rams do not forget our 


advertisers. 
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THE LONDON WOOL OUTLOOK 





The series just closed has been one 
of the recurring surprises. The 
strength of the raw material, with the 
constantly renewed influx of demand, 
and the strong recovery of values from 
their initial decline, have traversed 
general expectations. Probably the 
weakness in medium and low cross- 
breds was never justified, but was due 
to a temporary lack of confidence be- 
cause of the general congestion in 
stocks and in finance. It has, however, 
long been apparent that the supplies 
for the year were fully earmarked; 
moreover, there is not the same “bot- 
tle-neck” congestion at the combs and 
the spindles in the crossbred consump- 
tion as in the case of Merinos. The 
former are going into work aimost as 
quickly as they can be delivered, while 
Merino wools are hopelessly blocked 
and are accumulating heavily, owing 
to the inability of the combing mills 
to keep pace in their output of tops. 

This has led to a development of 
conditions which are as _ unusual as 
they are’ perplexing. It has given en- 
hanced values to tops, which are no 
longer “en rapport” with those of the 
raw material; and it has led to such 
an eager demand to cover requirements 
that contracts have been made for long 
dates ahead, even to the end of the 
year, at steadily advancing prices for 
the later months. 

The normal Home demand has been 
augmented and quickened by the 
strong enquiry on Continental and 
Japanese account. Many of the neu- 
tral countries, which previously obtain- 
ed their supplies from Germany, are 
now offering business to English 
houses. During the latter half of the 
series, not only has this demand been 
strongly reflected in our market, but 
we had the support also of a strong 
Russian demand, which coincides with 
the opening of the Archangel route for 
shipments. 

Unfortunately, there are difficulties 
ahead which at the moment almost de- 
fy- adjustment. Our Home machinery 
cannot cope with the large quantity of 
Merino wools which are available. 
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There will be good supplies at the 
sales which will probably be held at 
the end of June and about the end of 
August in London, while the New Clip 
will be marketed in Brisbane 
shortly. 

The most helpful factor in the solu- 
tion of the present difficulty would be 
an immediate and energetic effort to 
increase the output of the combing 
machinery in Yorkshire. It has be- 
come a question of almost vital and 
national importance to sce tnat all 
available combs are kept running night 
and day, and that labor should be at- 
tracted or diverted to this work in ade- 
quate measure. 

The American demand has been in- 
significant at this series, heavy supplies 
having been obtained in the Colonial 
markets, which are, however, being 
very slowly delivered. 

H. DAWSON & CO., 
London, England. 


very 





NEW WOOL BULLETIN. 





The United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has recently issued Bul 
letin 206, dealing with the Wool 
Grower and the Wool Trade. This 
bulletin is from the pens of Professors 
Marshall and Heller, and contains a 
complete review of the American wool 
trade methods and the usual terms 
and prices applied to the wools of dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. For 
a long time the gentlemen who have 
prepared this bulletin have been de 
voting much work to a study of the 
whole wool question and the publica- 
tion which they have now brought 
forth is beyond doubt the most valu- 
able contribution to our wool literature 
that has been made in many years. 
This publication should be in the hands 
of each American wool grower and we 
urgently suggest that they write the 
United States Department of Agricul 
ture, Washington, D. C., and ask for 
a copy of Bulletin 206. 





Those who have entered rams fot 
the sale have advanced an entry fee 
so you may rest assured the rams will 
be here. 
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PUREBRED 


RAMBOUILLET FLOCK 
FOR SALE 


I am offering for sale my entire 
flock of Purebred Rambouillet sheep. 
The flock consists of 1400 Rambouillet 
ewes, 500 head of ram lambs and 500 
head of ewe lambs. One-half of these 
are registered and all are purebred. 
They are extra large, heavy boned and 
heavy wooled. The foundation ewes 
of this flock cost me $80.00 per head 
and my stud rams are imported from 
the best American flocks. I think this 
is one of the best flocks in the West 
and I invite inspection. 


J. K. MADSEN, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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HEAVY SUPPLY OF GOATS. 


Both at Fort Worth and Kansas 
City there has been an unnually heavy 
supply of goats this year, and as they 
are counted as sheep, the figures are 
deceptive. High prices for sheep in- 
variably attract goats to the market in 
the spring. Texas and New Mexico 
being the principal contributors. The 
advance in goats recently has been 
phenomenal, the spread at Kansas City 
this year in brushers and fat stock be- 
ing $3.50 to $6.00 per cwt., whereas 
three or four years ago $2.00 to $2.25 
was the usual market. Goats’ flesh is 
now a marketable commodity and mo- 
hair commands good prices, as well as 
all the bi-products from the goat’s 
carcass. 5. =. ?. 
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CONTRACTING LAMBS. 


Throughout the entire range country 
a still hunt for feeder lambs is being 
made by speculators. Not only west- 
ern buyers, but farmer feeders from 
the middle (West have been making 
trips through the range country at- 
tempting to contract feeders for next 
fall. Reports are current that as high 
as $6.25 has been paid for fall deliv- 
ery. We have not been able to con- 
firm this report, but we do know that 
$6.10 has been offered in Wyoming. 





The National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation can help all western sheepmen 
if they will only help that organiza- 
tion. 

















One of My Stud Rams 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, Hanford, Cal. 





CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My RAMBOUILLETS are largé, 
smooth and well covered with 
heavy fleeces of long white wool. 
They are bred in a high, dry coun- 
try and are very hardy. I have 
2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit the 
Fair, call and see my flocks. My 
prices are reasonable and my 
rams will suit the range country. 















































‘is, In 36 months this ram sheared 78 pounds of wool. 


RAMBOUILLETS 


This photo shows 
one of our stud 
rams just as he 
came the 
Our Ram- 


from 
range. 
bouillets 
very dense fleeces 
and carry lots of 
mutton. We are 
offering 1500 year- 
ling rams, 


have 





HALFBLOODS 


We offer 500 half- 
blood rams—first 
cross between Lin- 
coln and Ram- 
bouillet. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Every Hampshire 
on our ranch is a 
pure-bred, We of- 
fer 500 February 
Hampshire ram 
lambs. 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP & LAND CO. 


PILOT ROCK, OREGON 














This is the type of stud ram we have always used. 
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ROMNEY 


AN D——————— 


LINCOLN 
BUCKS 


H. STANLEY COFFIN 
North Yakima, Washington 
Write to me now and engage such 


Romney and Lincoln rams as you 
are going to need this fall. 





Yearling Romney Ram Imported by Stanley Coffin 


N. Yakima, Washington. 


I will have about five hun- 
dred LINCOLNS and _ three 
hundred ROMNEY ram lambs 
to offer for the Fall trade. 
They were dropped in Febru- 
ary, are large, husky fellows, 
big boned and the kind when 
crossed on Merino ewes that 
get lambs which top the Chi- 


cago market; if kept until year-" 


lings they shear ten to twelve 
pounds of the highest priced 
wool now bringing as much as 
28 cents per pound in_ the 
West. 

I have sold two train loads 
this Spring, of half blood Lin- 
coln yearling ewes sired by my 
own rams, to Wyoming sheep 
men. 

I intend shipping a deck-load 
each of Romneys and Lincolns 
to the Salt Lake sale this Fall. 
I deal in sheep of all kinds. 
Write me if you want sheep 
and get your orders in early for 
long wool rams as the kind I 
have are scarce. I also have 
full blood LINCOLN EWES 


for sale. 











HEAVY MEAT EXPORTS. 





Because of the European War, ex- 
ports of meat from this country are 
growing enormously. In April of this 
year we exported $22,650,160 worth of 
meat, while in the same month last 
year our exports were but $9,301,531. 
For the first ten months of the present 
fiscal year our exports of meat have 
totaled $154,972,707, while for the same 
period last year they were but $113,- 
211,641. 

A large part of these recent exports 
have been fresh beef. Such tremen- 
dous exports should have a favorable 
influence upon the mutton market, as 
they will continue throughout the sum- 
mer, from present prospects. 





NOT SEEN A COYOTE 
ON RANGE 





Those who have been reading the 
National Wool Grower are fully aware 
of the fact that the Soda 
Grazing Association paid a_ special 
bounty of $2.50 on coyotes killed on 
their ranges. Bounty has been paid 
on over 500 head of coyotes by this one 
Association as well as on a large num- 
ber of wolves and wild cats. Mr. A. 
J. Knollin of Soda Springs now writes 
me that he spent three weeks on the 
range around Soda Springs and did not 


Springs 
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He also advises 
that the loss of lambs in his section 
from coyotes this spring is very small 


indeed. 


see or hear a coyote. 





WILL GRADE THEIR WOOL. 





Gramm & Roach, of Laramie, Wy- 
oming, expect to start shearing about 
the 15th of June. They have a ma- 
chine plant and have fixed up tables for 
classing the wool, and it is now their 
intention to have the wool fut up as 
would be done in Australia, We un- 
derstand that the is to be 
handled by Prof. Hill of the University 
of Wyoming. 


classing 





LITTLE DOING IN 
NORTHERN MONTANA 





So far no wool has been sold in 


northern Montana. Only two buyers 
have reached here as yet and they have 
just arrived. In the vicinity of Bill 
ings some wool has been contracted at 
25 cents. Growers in northern Mon- 
tana are expecting about 28 cents for 


desirable lots of crossbred wool. 





The entries for the ram sale are now 
closed. Almost 2800-rams to go un- 
der the hammer and be sold to the 
highest bidder. That is a fair way to 
sell. 








J. A. SHARP,?President 
W. L. CRAWFORD 
W. G. CRAWFORD 


The Modern Furniture Co. 


234-36 South State Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 


E. E. JENKINS, Vice-President 
H. J. SMITH, Secretary and Treasurer 
C. E. DAVIES, Manager 








find here. 





We carry the largest stock of dependable furniture in 
the city---every article needed for the home you will 
We extend an invitation to you to call and 
see us when you are interested. 
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LESS LAMBS TO SELL. 


Thus far none of the wool in this 
county has been sold. Rain has de- 
layed shearing and most of the wool 
is still on the sheep’s back. 

From enclosed clipping will 
note some wool has already been 
shipped to the Columbia Basin Wool 
Warehouse Company, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and more will be shipped as it is 
taken from the sheep. 


you 


The sheep wintered well in this lo- 
cality and the per cent of lambs raised 
surpasses all previous records. Ninety 
per cent of this seasons lamb crop will 
be cross bred. The number of lambs 
available for shipping, however, will 
be 25 to 30 per cent short of last year, 
as many ewes have gone to fattening 
pens and other localities for breeding 
purposes during the past two years, 
and but little young stock kept. 

It is reported on good authority 
that one firm here has contracted ten 
thousand feeder lambs for September 


deliver at 5'%c per pound. The Port- 
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handled the 


land Feeder 
deal. 


Company 


The discovery was made early in 
the spring that the alfalfa had suffer- 
ed severely from the winter, or other 
causes, and much of it was plowed 
and sowed to grain. Unless grain is 
exceedingly low next winter very few 
sheep will be fed for mutton the com- 
ing season in this valley. 

Enclosed find 
which advises you 
ganization of the 
Wool Warehouse Company. You 
will note that the stockholders are a 
combination of bankers woolgrowers 


announcement card 
farther of the or- 
Columbia Basin 


and meatpackers, who have a large by- 
product in wool and hides to dispose 
of. 

The primary object is to establish 
a wool market in Portland and assist 
the grower and his local banker in 
financing and adding stability to an 
important industry of the Northwest. 
The organizers believe it will ultimate- 
ly stimulate the manufacturing of fab- 
rics on the coast and assist in bring- 


47 


ing to Portland, tonnage to which by 
favorable location, is justly entitled. 
The Panama Canal and the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers which are now open 
far into the interior can but aid niax 
terially in making Portland a wool 
center, 

The company will handle wool on 
a commission basis only, not being 
circumstances. 
They will try to induce the grower to 
so classify his wool at the shearing 


buyers under any 


plant that grading will not be, only in 
the 
warehouse. You will note by our stor- 
age charge list that our charge for 
handling will be much less than that 
charged by Eastern houses. By pro- 
per arrangement growers can get ad- 


exceptional cases, necessary at 


vances on growing clips and where 
sufficient feed has been provided and 
conditions require it, we will co-oper- 
ate with local bankers in loaning 
money on stock sheep. 


J. H. DOBBIN, 
Joseph, Oregon. 














There are other ways of getting it. 


Address all communications to— Robt. §. Blastock, Mer., Box Y, Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Ky. 


WALNUT HALL FARMS—HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP 





\ 
“ 4 


SOME OF THE WALNUT HALL STUD RAMS—These rams were machine sheared two months before photo was taken. 


30 STUD RAMS AND 220 FLOCK EWES were selected in England last summer and added to this flock 
at a cost of $20,000—A BIG INVESTMENT YOU THINK for a few sheep. 
trust company in the United States that will pay you 18 per cent or 20 per cent on your money? 
The Hampshire Down sheep business is one of them. 
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Do YOU know of any bank or 
No you don't. 


























ATTENTION WOOL GROWERS! 


SALTER BROS, & CO. 


Wool Brokers 


216 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Solicit wool shipments for direct sale 
to the mills. Always sold subject to 
shipper’s consent. Liberal advances. 
Best of references, 
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WOOL SALES AROUND 
BOISE, IDAHO 





The following sales of wool around 
Boise, Idaho, have been reported to 
this office. Norvinger & Darrah, 25 
cents; Bicknell & Gray, 25 cents; Dr. 
Hi. S. Bettus, 25 cents; Archibold & 
Cleveland, 25 cents. In addition it is 
reported that Fred and Tom Gooding 
have sold their wool, amounting to 
about 500,000 pounds at 25 cents. 











J. BATEMAN & CO. 


Successors to Justice, Bateman & Co. 


Wool Commission Merchants 


122 South Front Street, PHILADELPHIA 


Liberal Cash Advances on Consignments. 


Market Report Mailed on Request. 




















AYRES, BRIDGES & CO. 


Wool Merchants 


200 SUMMER sTREET BOSTON, MASS. 


GODDING & GHADWICK 6O,, 





Western Agents 


310 Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah 


P. 0. Box No. 635, Albuquerque, New Mexico 























Before Disposing of Your 
Wool, Phone or Write— 


COFFIN & GILLMORE 
Wool Merchants 





PHILADELPHIA, =: A. 
Large Handlers of Western Wools 


Local Office, D. F. Walker Block, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Phone, Wasatch 4570 
J. A. KEARNS, Agent 
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GOOD WOOL. 





Winfred Day of Parawon, Utah, 
recently sheared his sheep at Lund. A 
representative of this paper saw the 
sheep and was greatly impressed with 
the clip. About 35 per cent of the clip 
was crossbred and was very soft and 
kindly to the touch and of good color 
and fair length. This wool was taken 
from ewes sired by Cotswold rams, 
Two years ago these ewes were bred 
to Lincoln rams and the yearlings from 
this cross showed very beautiful wool 
and Mr. Day is much pleased with 
them. This clip, 65 per cent fine, went 
to the Provo Woolen Mills at 22 cents, 





HIGH PRICED MONTANA WOOL 





Dillon, Montana, May 22. 

J. R. Edghill of Salt Lake City, yes- 
terday broke the record for Montana 
wool prices by paying 28 cents for the 
crossbred clip of Max Lauterbach of 
Twin Bridges, This is reported to be 
the highest price ever paid for Mon- 
tana wool. He also bought the clips 
of John Anderson, Lovell Livestock 
Company, Sweeney & Rogers and W. 
J. Cornell at prices ranging from 26 to 
28 cents per pound. 





REXBURG WOOL SOLD. 





Most of the sheepmen around Rex- 
burg, Idaho, pooled their wool and 
placed the selling of it in the hands 
of a committee of three sheepmen, The 
pool consisted of nearly 100,000 fleeces 
and all has now been sold to Eismann 
of Boston at 275% cents per pound. 
This wool was estimated to shrink 
around 57 per cent and is composed 
chiefly of crossbred with about 20 per 
cent of fine wool. The shearing of this 
wool will start about the last of May 
having been delayed by wet weather. 
Most of the sheep concerned in this 
pool were fed cottonseed cake last 
winter. 





The National Wool Growers’ Asso- 
ciation can help all western sheepmet 
if they will only help that organiza- 
tion. 
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SELLING WOOL. 





Now, if a dark depression 

Has left you sad and glum, 

And doubt and debt has made you fret 
For dreary days to come; 

And if with troubles new and strange 
Your cup of woe is full, 

Just come along to the Wool Exchange 
And watch them selling wool. 


The dullest clouds that threatened 

Are brighter after all, 

When greasies soar to 
more 

And still the buyers call. 

And won't it make the Germans pale, 

For all their stores of gold, 

When merrily through bale on bale 

The wool is being sold? 


twelve and 


The crossbred and merino 

Are instruments of war; 

From these is made the golden trade 
That built our wealth before; 

Our market to the Kaiser cries: 
“Oh, Willie, take a pull; 
‘Resources’ you may advertise, 

But we are selling wool.” 


The wool that keeps our soldiers warm 
In the winter night, 

And helps to pay from day to day 
The damage of the fight; 

Each bale that came with greasy smell 
Along the railway track 

Will meet the bill for shot and shell 
To drive the Germans back. 


The Prussian learned to swagger 
In swollen-headed pride; 
And, truth to tell, he stirred up hell— 
He would not be denied! 
But Prussian and 
sword 

Don’t terrify John Bull; 
He hunts their navy into port 
And keeps on buying wool. 

—Wool Record. 


threat Prussian 





IDAHO WOOL SALES DATES. 





Mountain Home, June 15 and 29. 
Caldwell, June 24. 

Midvale, June 22. 

Hill City, June 17. 

Ontario, Ore., June 23. 
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Crim mins & Peirce 
WOOL and MOHAIR 


281 Summer Street BOSTON 





Western Representatives 


c. C. BROWN, Salt Lake City, Utah 
AND 
J.W. SUMMERHAYS & SONS CO., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Branch Offices 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














JOHNSON, SHARP & CO. 


Wool Merchants 


Special Attention Given Consignments 


232 SUMMER STREET BOSTON 


LESLY A. JOHNSON GEO. H. L. SHARP 

















FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 
Wool Merchants 


Consignments Solicited 


116-122 Federal Street . - BOSTON 





William Farnsworth R. H. Stevenson, Jr. E. W. Brigham T. S. Conant 

















Jeremiah Williams & Co. 


WOOL 


Commission 
Merchants 


48 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. . 





Western Office, Mcintyre Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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LONDON WOOL SALE CLOSES. 





In a cable to the Trade Record, un- 
der date of May 20, the closing of the 
London wool sales is described. This 
cable states that Merino wools closed 
very strong, the best scoured Merinos 
being 2 cents dearer; best greasy Mer- 
inos 1 cent dearer; average greasies 
about on a parity with the last sale; 
fine crossbreds on a parity with last 
sale; coarse crossbred 1 cent lower. 
The cable further states that it is con- 
sidered that the series closed strong 
and that the outlook is favorable. The 
next sale opens the last of June. 





EARLY LAMBS 
SHOULD BE GOOD 





Fred Gooding of Shoshone, Idaho, 
recently visited the National Wool 
Growers’ office and advised us that it 
now looks as if the early lambs will 
start from Idaho about June 20th, and 
that they will carry considerable flesh. 
Account of the dry weather early in 
the spring, lambs received somewhat 
of a set back, but excessive rains late 
in April and May have put the ranges 
in unusually fine condition and Mr. 








| SULPHUR 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 
FROM A BAG TO A CARLOAD 


Z.C. M. I. Drug Store 
WOOL BAGS| 


We handle more Wool Bags 
than any dealer in the inter- | 
mountain region. | 


PAPER TWINE 


«‘Reliance’’ Paper Fleece Twine has the 
greatest possible tensile and tying strength, 


SHEEP SHEARS 


B. B. A. and 71 or 
Trades Union Shears 


SOFT ARKANSAS and 
= LILY WHITE OIL 
SALT LAKE CITY, STONES 


a —-— 
a -=-= 
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Gooding predicts that the early lambs 
will make up whatever they lost ear- 
lier in the season. 

Mr. Gooding is in the market for 
cne hundred head of rams and he ad- 
vises us that it is his intention to come 
to the Salt Lake ram sale prepared to 
buy some top stuff. 





OREGON WOOL SALES FAIL 





The public wool auctions at Echo 
and Pendleton, Oregon, have this year 
failed to move the wool. At the sales 
this year all wool was withdrawn. The 
offers for fine wool ranged from 17 to 


19 cents. 


June, 1915 


These wools are reported 
to be heavy, shrinking from 65 to 69 
per cent. At these sales as high as 
26% was bid on crossbred wool, but 
nothing sold. 


HEAVY RAINS. 





Beginning about the 15th of May 
and lasting until the 28th heavy rains 
fell over the larger portion of Wyom- 
ing, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Idaho and 
Wyoming. These rains have left the 
range in excellent condition even 
though shearing was somewhat inter- 
fered with, 








tain country. 








Inter-Mountain Garage 
& Automobile Co. 


‘‘Home of the Tourist’’ 
179 TO 183 EAST 2nd SOUTH 


New Carter 13)5.Mo?=§ $1350.00 


We have the largest floor space for storage in the Inter-Moun- 
Special rates made for regular customers. 
kinds of repairing done and work guaranteed. . 


PHONE WASATCH 5456 


E. R. POYNTER, 


All 


- Proprietor 

















Ford, Studebaker and Overland Seat 
Covers $5.00 complete set. 


Regular $7.00 Tool Boxes for $2.00 while they last. 


All Makes of Tires. 
Puncture Repairs 25c. 


UNITED VULCANIZING C0, saLrcaxe city 
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Oils, Gasoline, and Accessories. 


325 SO. STATE ST. 
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Kemps Australian Branding Liquid— 
Most Practical Brand for the West— — 
Goes F'urther Than Crude Brands— 
Lasts F'rom Shearing to Shearing— 
Scours Out. 


ASK ANY WESTERN MERCHANT 


Write for Special Booklet Giving Opinion of Woolen Manufacturers Regarding Linseed Oil and Lamp Black Brand 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Ill. 


PROPRIETORS COOPER’S:SHEEP DIP. 


Utah Distributing Agents, SALT LAKE HARDWARE CO., Salt Lake City 
Washington and Oregon Distributing Agents, CENTRAL DOOR & LUMBER CO., Portland, Oregon 
Central Texas Distributing Agents, WOOL GROWERS’ CENTRAL STORAGE CO., San Angelo, Texas 
Montana" Branch, C.*F. WIGGS, Manager, Billings, Montana 
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WM. B. HUGHES PRODUCE CO. 


Wholesale Dealers In 


WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, CORN and HAY 
Car Lots Only. 


Office 219 Moose Club Bidg., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















Courtesy, Helpfulness, 
Strength 


National Copper Bank 
SALT LAKE CITY 




















vp a Cmpengy 
Leading Implement and Hardware Dealers 
WOOL GROWERS SUPPLIES 


At 50 Places in Utah and Idaho 
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Don’t Feed Your Last 
Year’s Crops Into 
Idle Horses 


You can save expense by sell- 
ing those extra horses and getting a 
tractor that stops eating when it stops 
work. \You can also raise bigger crops by plow- 
ing rand doing all your work in the best 
way at just the right time. 


Why Avery Tractors and Plows Are Selling 
So Fast and Doing Such Good Work 








Lift’’ Plows save yous man. 5 sizes—all bu 
; Tractor Farmin 


Rie Proven b: test 
al q ven by 

known. tees. Built by 
a company with experience and a factory, and 
one that stands behind its machines to the limit. 


Learn All About 
Tractor Farmii 


Other farmers have proven that it Ss Fi Why 
shouldn’t it Pf you too? Write for the Big 1915 Avery 
Tractor ani low Catalog, crammed full of Tractor 
Farming Facts, 


LANDES & COMPANY 


WESTERN AGENTS 
2nd W. and So. Temple St., Salt Lake City 
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ALFALFA YIELDS AND WATER 
REQUIREMENTS. 





Washington, D. C.—The total con- 
sumption of water by alfalfa can be 
controlled to a considerable extent by 
pasturage or frequent clipping without 
serious injury to the plants, according 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 228, “Effect of Frequent 
Cutting on the Water Requirements of 
Alfalfa and Its Bearing on Pasturage.” 
With a limited amount of stored mois- 
ture in the ground often the greatest 
amount of alfalfa can be obtained by al- 
lowing the crop to grow when the 
water requirement is the lowest, in the 
fall or spring, and by keeping the leaf 
surface at a minimum during the sum- 
mer through clipping or pasturage. The 
efficacy of thus conserving the mois- 
ture during the periods of drought, has 
been observed many times. 

Whenever the moisture supply falls 
short of the amount necessary to pro- 
duce normal crops throughout the sea- 
son, summer grazing appears to afford 
a simple and practical means of ob- 
taining a return from alfalfa commen- 
surate with the available moisture, and 
at the same time reduces the danger of 
drought injury. When the moisture 
supply is adequate for continuous crop 
production throughout the season, close 
pasturage or clipping would result in 
a marked reduction in the amount of 
alfalfa produced, is the 
pressed in the bulletin. 

When grazing is practiced greater 
production can be secured by intermit- 
tent grazing; that is, by employing sev- 
eral fields which are pastured in rota- 
tion. Summer pasturage with alfalfa 
is extensively adopted in Australia and 
the combined system of hay and past- 
urage has found much favor in New 
South Wales. It is carried out in the 
rolling plains country on loam or sandy 
soils where there is no possibility of 
sub-irrigation. 





The entries for the ram sale are now 
closed. Almost 2800 rams to go un- 
der the hammer and be sold to the 
highest bidder. That is a fair way to 
sell. 


opinion ex-. 
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RAIN STOPS SHEARING 
IN OREGON 





On account of rain there has been 
no shearing done in this country from 
May 10 to 25, while the last four or five 
days has only been showery, it has 
been sufficient to keep the sheep wet. 

We have postponed the Pilot Rock 
Wool sales until June 10th and Con- 
don to June 22nd, Shaniko will prob- 
ably postpone until about June 24th 
and it is likely that most of the sales 
dates in this state will be postponed. 

There have been no wool sales made 
since Livingston left. We are offered 
now on May 25th, from 17 to 20 cents 
for fine and 25 cents for medium. 

I see that you are advertising some 
cross breds for the sales, I would like 
to list 100 head of yearling Lincoln- 
Rambouillets if there is room for them. 

J. N. BURGESS, Oregon. 





AN EXPENSIVE FENCE. 





On the north coast of California near 
the redwood forests most of the fences 
are made of redwood pickets. ‘These 
pickets are split out of logs and are 
about 114 inches thick and 7 feet long. 
They are then sharpened and driven 
into the ground 1% feet. A wire is 
then fastened to the pickets at the 
ground and two wires near the top. 
This makes a substantial fence but is 
very expensive to erect when labor is 
considered. At Shrewood, California, 
Clark Brothers have 4,000 acres fenced 
with such pickets. Coyotes are very 
bad in that section but this fence keeps 
them out. About 2,500 sheep are run 
in this pasture. 
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FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 





Washington, D. C., May 10.—The 
presence of the foot and mouth disease 
in the vicinity of the League Island 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia, has led the 
State authorities to urge the owners 
of herds in this locality to send their 
hogs to slaughter at once. Approxi- 
mately 8,000 hogs are usually feeding 
in what is locally known as _ the 
“Neck.” They are fed chiefly on gar- 
bage from the city, but whether the 
disease has been conveyed to them in 
this way is still uncertain. At the pres- 
ent time the pestilence has appeared in 
only a mild form, and there is reason 
to believe that a large portion of the 
hogs can be marketed before the in- 
fection has had time to spread. This 
will, of course, be much more econom- 
ical than waiting until the hogs get 
the disease and slaughtering and bury- 
ing them. 

The vicinity of Philadelphia was one 
of the first place to become infected 
when the plague made its appearance 
last fall, and more or less infection 
has lingered there ever since. The last 
report received by the Federal Govern- 
ment shows that up to April 16th a to- 
tal of 23,290 animals had been infected 
in Pennsylvania. Of these, 8,067 were 
swine; 14,837 cattle; and the remain- 
der sheep and goats. The reduction 
of the herds feeding in the vicinity of 
the “Neck” by immediate slaughter for 
the market will not only save money 
for the State and Federal authorities, 
but will minimize the danger of the 
disease spreading again. 

Editor’s Note—If hogs can contract 
foot and mouth disease from eating in- 
fected garbage, viz., garbage contain- 
ing infected uncooked meat, is it not 
far more reasonable that this infected 
Meat came from the Argentine where 
everything is infected rather than from 
this country where almost no infection 
Was known at the time of this Phila- 
delphia outbreak, 





What a great organization we would 
have if even one-half the western 
sheepmen would join this association 
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This Space reserved for Montpelier Stock 
Yards, grazing pastures, and other stock 
yards operated by Leary & Warren Co., 
lessees, including the Union Stock Yard of 
Salt Lake City. 














THE BEST SERVICE 


FOR BANKS AND STOCKMEN 
HAVING ANY TRANSACTIONS 
AT THE CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 
MARKET IS SECURED BY AN 


ACCOUNT WITH 
EXCHANGE B ANK 


THE LIVE STOCK sxanona: 


OF CHICAGO 
“THE BANK OF GOOD SERVICE” 
CAPITAL $1,250,000 RESOURCES $15,000,000 














COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


PACIFIC COTTON CO. 
MEDBERRY COTTON OIL CO. 


CALEXICO, CALIFORNIA 
MAKERS OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


BALFOUR GUTHRIE & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 


San Francisco 
Seattle Spokane 








Portland 
Boise 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET ON THE USE OF COTTONSERD 


Los Angeles Tacoma 
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BERKHOEL MUSIC CO. 


Any piano will “sound,” 

The HARDMAN PIANO sings. 

That is why Caruso uses it— 

That is why we choose it. 

No jobber between us and the factory. 
Write for catalogue. 


BERKHOEL MUSIC CO., °° EXSHANGE PLACE 


BARLEY 


The best grain feed for sheep— 
better than corn and the price is less 

















WRITE US= 


C. A. Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co. 
201 Dooly Block - Salt Lake City, Utah 
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“THE SALT OF THE EARTH 
—THAT SALTY SALT” 


A MOVING MOUNTAIN OF 8SALT—moving all the time 
on board cars at Redmond. 


Salt in large lumps, loose in car, or 
ground fine in sacks. THE STRONGEST AND 
BEST STOCK FEEDING AND REFRIGERATING SALT 
IN THE WORLD. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


GUNNISON VALLEY SALT CO. 
REDMOND, UTAH 





V/s Myr: , : 
|, —@a7 
| 








The most economical and perfect 
stock salt in the world. The proof 
is intheuse. Manufactured by INLAND 
CRYSTAL SALT CO., Producers of Royal 
Crystal Salt, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SULPHURIZED 
| ROCK SALT | 


Every western woolgrower can 
well afford to pay this Association 
$5.00 per year. 





PASTORAL NEWS FROM 
VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 





The following extracts are taken 
from a letter recently received by the 
London Wool Record, from a pastoral- 
ist in the above-named State: 

We only had this year 154 bales, 
last year we had 200, but we shore 
1,000 more sheep, so you can look for- 
ward to a great shortage in this year’s 
clip. I think there will be a big short- 
age of sheep, so many having died 
from the drought, and owners having 
to send stock to market. We have 
had up to 80,000 sheep and lambs on 
the market in one week. All classes 
of live stock will be very high in 
prices, in fact, they are making good 
prices now. Ewes are very scarce, and 
lots of enquirers for them. We have 
sold all our English Leicester rams, 
These sheep are coming to the front, 
ram lambs being bought to rear this 
season. If it had not been for the 
freezing of meat we should not have 
been able to give sheep away, let alone 
sell them. This freezing and curing 
has made Australia. There is going 
to be a good time for stock breeders 
We shall never see store sheep sold 
for such low prices as we have had to 
sell at, but I am sorry to say the land 
tax is very high on account of the war, 
and the Labor Government is taking 
the large estates for closer settlement, 
so that in a few years’ time we shall 
be short of good wools. There will be 
very little good wool in Victoria in a 
few years; even now the Merino clips 
are not what they used to be. Most 
of the stations that bred high class 
Merino wool are going in for cross- 
breds. The western district of Vic- 
toria is getting Merino sheep sick. 
The lambing is very poor. You will 
have to get all your good wool from 
Queensland and New South Wales. 





MUCH. LOSS FROM 
POISON PLANTS 





From all parts of the range coun- 
try reports are being received of heavy 
losses of sheep from poisonous plants. 
In the vicinity of Soda Springs, Idaho, 
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probably 1000 head have died; in dif- 
ferent parts of the state of Washing- 
ton larger losses have been sustained: 
in western Wyoming, around some of 
the shearing corrals, big losses have 
occurred. We imagine that all un- 
usual losses that occur at this season 
of the year may be attributed to Death 
Camas, a plant resembling the wild 
onion. Treatment is not very satis- 
factory. 





WOOL BALES AND 
PRICES IN ENGLAND 





(Consul General Robert P. Skinner, 
London, March 25.) 

All wool from Australasia and the 
Cape comes in jute bales 3 feet 4 inches 
to 4 feet 6 inches long, 2 feet 9 inches 
wide, and 2 feet 7 inches thick, whose 
weight ranges from 300 to 400 pounds 
per bale. These bales are iron bound, 
and upon reaching England, if the 
wool is to be sold here, the bales ate 
“dumped,” which means that the bands 
are removed, the bales then expand- 
ing somewhat. The dimensions just 
given represent the bales in this latter 
condition, Some merchants, however, 
state that they receive bales without 
hoops. 

South American. wool, from _ the 
River Plate district, comes in much 
larger bales, averaging 5 feet by 3 feet 
by 2 feet 4 inches in size and from 
700 to 1000 pounds in weight. These 
come in presspacked bales. Indian 
wool comes in bales very tightly pack- 
ed in hydraulic presses. Their aver- 
age dimensions are 38 by 22 by 18 
inches, the weight being about the 
same as the Australasian and African 
bales. Persian shipments come in bales 
nearly as large as those from the 
Plate. 

The only wool baled in England 
is that clipped in the British Isles, 
which by the way, is a greater quantity 
than is produced in New Zealand. 
None of the English clip is pressed in 
England, but that intended for home 
consumption is packed in large 
“sheets” of a cylindrical shape, aver- 
aging 6 feet in length and about 4 feet 
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for export is now presspacked, jute can- 
vas and iron hoops similar to those 
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The Most Modern Fire-proof Building in the City 
OFFICES FOR RENT || 
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HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 AND $2z.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 


««The very best of everything at sensible 
prices’’ 

















SALT LAKE CITY 


A The Wilson 


Within two blocks of all 
Mormon interests and in 
the heart of the city. 


Free Auto Bus 


150 rooms $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 
75 rooms with bath $1.50 to $2.00 
per day. 

















Mention the National Wool Grower 
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SHEEPMEN’S HEADQUARTERS 


350 Rooms—175 With Bath 
Rates, $1 to $5 Per Day 


ORTLAND OREGON 
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ciable degree from the value of the 
wool. Possibly wool that has been 
press packed is not so attractive in ap- 
pearance when the bales are opened, 
but the process does not in any way 
injure the wool itself or lessen its 
value for manufacturing purposes. 

In comparing the quality of the wool 
received from the United States with 
that from other countries, one large 
merchant stated: 

It seems to be generally held that 
the small canvas bags used in America 
for packing wool are unsuitable for 
ocean carrying, as they are too thin 
and flimsy. The bags are easily torn 
in transit, and very often arrive in a 
dilapidated condition to the detriment 
of the wool itself, as it is liable to get 
straw, chaff, and other foreign matter 
from the freight cars mixed with it, 
which lowers its selling value, 

English brokers do not seem to be 
sufficiently conversant with American 
wools to discuss differences in prices of 
wool from the United States and from 
Australasia, although one firm of brok- 
ers places the average difference at 2 
cents per clean pound. A large mer- 
chant states: 

In valuing wool the principal con- 
sideration is the cost of the wool when 
clean scoured and the expense incurred 
in putting it into a clean-scoured 
state. Australia and New Zealand 
wools are very heavily graded accord- 
ing to quality probably more so than 














The Kenyon Hotel « Maxims Cafe 


Invites the Sheepmen and their friends at special rates, 


DAVID MATTSON, 
Proprietor 














More Sheep bought and sold in the Cullen 
Hotel than in any hotel in the United States. 








| CULLEN HOTEL 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FRED J. LEONARD, Mer. 


Headquarters for Sheepmen 


Rates $1.00 and up. 
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any other class of wools, and all for. 
eign substances are taken off the fleece. 
In consequence the cost of sorting or 
classing and scouring the wool is re. 
duced to a minimum, and the price of 
the wool can be calculated very accu. 
rately by the buyer. Australian and 
New Zealand wools therefore probably 
sell at a higher relative value than any 
other class of wool. 

If American wools were prepared in 
the same manner and well packed in 
good substantial wrappers, we do not 
see any reason why they should not 
sell for their full value in the English 
market. English manufacturers, in ad- 
dition, are not accustomed to using 
the United States domestic wools, and 
not being sufficiently conversant with 
them probably do not place the same 
value on them as on the corresponding 
quality in Australasian wools, the prop- 
erties of which they understand. 

At the time of the Franco-Prussian 
War (1871) Port Phillip clean cloth- 
ing wool brought 52.7 cents per pound 
for 60’s, 56.8 cents for 64’s, and 608 
cents for 70’s; and Port Phillip clean 
combing wool cost 56.8 cents per pound 
for 60’s, 60.8 cents for 64’s, and 649 
cents for 70’s. The superfine scoured 
merino from Sydney, mainly bought 
for France, ruled at 85.2 cents per 
pound. 





ALFALFA PASTURES 
IN AUSTRALIA 





Washington, D. C.—In the manage 
ment of Australia alfalfa fields it is the 
practice to grow a crop of hay early 
in the spring and to pasture the alfalfa 
during the remainder of the year. For 
grazing purposes alfalfa is considered 
very valuable because it responds to 
summer rainfall while the native 
grasses, being annuals, afford no late 
pasturage. In New South Wales al 
falfa is handled under this combined 
system of hay and pasturage on some 
of the large ranches, and as high as 
three sheep per acre are carried during 
the summer, autumn, and winter 
months. During early September if 
Australia, which is the early spring 
season there, the sheep are taken off 
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and the alfalfa makes a _ luxuriant 
growth, affording a cured hay crop of 
approximately a ton per acre. Thus 
the hay is procured when the weather 
js cool and the amount of moisture 
given up by the plant and soil is small. 
The crop being handled in this way 
makes the most efficient use of the 
water supply. Normal rainfall in this 
region is about 21 inches and is rather 
uniformly distributed, each month hav- 
ing more than 1 inch of rainfall, and 
only two months, June and October, 
which correspond to our December and 
April respectively, more than 2 inches. 





MAKING ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR WAR 





Ordinarily this country buys a large 
number of woolen blankets each year. 
These are bought by bid from the low- 
est bidder. This year when bids were 
asked on 42,000 woolen blankets the 
government reserved the right to ac- 
cept all bids at any time within the 
year. Each man that bid on _ these 
blankets may be called on to furnish 
them at his specified price. Evidently 
the reason for putting this feature in 
the contract was the fear that the 
United States might have to go to war 
before the year expired and it would 
then be able to obtain its blanket sup- 
ply at a fixed price based on peace. 
Such a form of contract is unfair to 
the manufacturer. 





THE SHEEP SITUATION 
IN IDAHO 





I take great pleasure in sending you 
a few items in relation to the sheep 
business in this section to be publish- 
ed in the National ‘Wool Grower. 

At least 50 per cent of the sheep 
in this part of the state are fed on 
alfalfa during the winter and the bal- 
ance are wintered on the deserts of Ne- 
vada and Utah. Both the home-fed 
and winter herds were in gocd condi- 
tion this spring. In this vicinity there 
are less sheep than in former years, 
but the sheep men are turning their 
attention to the production of a much 
better grade of sheep, “quality” in- 
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LIVE STOCK GROWERS AND FEEDERS 


We are at all times in the market for Fat Cattle, Sheep and Hogs, 
CALL US ON LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE, OR WIRE US FOR PRICES. 


UTAH PACKING & PROVISION CO. 
TELEPHONES: Wasatch IS26-i827 SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Night Telephone, Hyland I5654W 











National Wool Grower advertisers are reliable. 














We use our best endeavors 
to save the Sheepmen all 
the money we can on any- 
thing purchased from us. 






45 Automatic Co!t Pistol 
Adopted by U. 8. Government 
Browning's Patent 


Let us send you our new 150 page catalog, it is 
Free. Send us your guns for repairs. We have 
the most complete repair shops and best mechanics 
in the United States. 


BROWNING BROS. CO., Ogden, Utah 








ry ; dr i led tool 
top; valid hickory wheels, natural finish—and as many other 
equally desirable attributes. Call and see this car in our sales- 












The biggest 
‘little car” 
in the world 


ete 


Kid Brother to the Big Oldsmobile “6” and just as good a car in every 
respect. Eats up country and likes em. 
—you'll like this new Olds 42 from the moment 

‘ou seeit. Its 112-inch wheel base, deep up- 

olstering, ample leg room, wide doors and 
wide seats make it comfortable for five large 
people. Inspecting it more closely, you will 
find Circassian walnut woodwork throughout; 
every instrument set flush in the dash; cast alu- 
minum foot an @ boards; 











t, jitty curtains; one-man type cape 











room, and let us give you an Oldsmobile ride. Tel. Was. 3357. 


RANDALL-DODD AUTO C 






53 WEST 4th SO. 
*?) SALT LAKE CITY 
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stead of “quantity” is the cry° amongst 
the sheep men nowadays. Most of the 
wool has been sold here ranging in 
prices from 23% to 27 cents. 

The lambing season is about over, 
and from present indications there 
will be an excellent lamb crop. The 
sheep men are going to hold back most 
of their ewe lambs this season in order 
to fill the ranks of the old ewes that 
have died during the winter and those 
that will be shipped to the Eastern 
markets this fall. Sheep men feel 
much encouraged on account of the 








American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10. No annual dues. 
Flock books free to members. Volume 
XVI ready for delivery and pedigrees 
now being received for Volume XVII. 
Over 77,000 sheep on record. 
President—R. A. JACKSON, 
Dayton, Washington. 
Secretary—DWIGHT LINCOLN, 
Milford Center, Ohio. 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, blanks, etc., address the 
Secretary. 
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American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884. 4750 Stockholders 
Shares of Stock $5.00. No Annual 
Dues. Volume XXIX Opened Oct. 1, 
1914, Printed Matter, Blanks, and In- 
formation FREE upon Application to 
the Secretary. 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Pres., South Omaha, Neb. 
J. M. WADE, Sec’y., LaFayette, Indiana 














American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n 


Organized in 1889. Membership fee 
$5.00. Pedigrees now being received 
for Vol. XII of the Flock Record. 
Write the Secretary for information 
and printed matter. A postal card 
will bring it. Write today. 





F. J. HAGENBARTH, Pres. 
Spencer, Idaho. 











310 E. Chicago St., Coldwater, Mich. 











COMFORT TYLER, Secretary, 
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advance in the price of wool and from 
present indications lambs will also be 
high. Sheep owners are alert to the 
fact that in order to be successful in 
their business they must pay closer 
attention to the handling of their wool 
and the marketing of their lambs than 
heretofore. 

The range is in excellent condition, 
and from the present outlook there 
will be sufficient feed to put the sheep 
in tip top shape this fall. 

I want to endorse the statements 
made by Mr. C. E. Flemming of the 
U. S. Forest Service in relation to the 
“Blanket” system of handling sheep 
on the forest reserves. I have been 
converted to that idea for a long time 
and feel that the sheep men generally 
should adopt this system of grazing. 
Very few sheep are changing hands in 
this vicinity and very few new men 
are going into the sheep business. 

The coyote problem is giving 
something to. think about. 

I pay a bounty on all coyotes killed 
or trapped on my lambing ground. 

S. W. PARKINSON, 
Franklin, Idaho. 


us 


May 20. 





MORE CROSSBREDS 
IN AUSTRALIA 





The value of frozen mutton and 
lamb exported from Australia each 
year is now more than $14,000,000. In 
the last five years nearly $40,000,000 
have been received for the surplus of 
sheep and lambs. It is not surprising 
that, with the markets of the world ex- 
panding before their eyes, sheep breed- 
ers pay more attention to the produc- 
tion of special sheep for meat. The 
percentage of sheep bred from British 
Breeds crossed on the Merino is ad- 
vancing. A quickly maturing sheep is 
more sought after, and the demand for 
flesh has even influenced the Merino 
men, who are going more for the large, 
plainbodied sheep, which are practical- 
ly native to New South Wales and to 
wide districts in South Australia. 
That wonderfull developments will 
take place in the meat trade of Aus- 
tralia is very plain to every man who 
knows the country. It will presently 
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‘become apparent that as one of the 


few suppliers of meat to over-sea coun- 
tries Australia will become a greater 
livestock country than ever. Soon it 
will pay to grow crops and feed cattle 
and sheep for the markets, and the 
numbers available will thus be vastly 
increased.—Trade Report. 





CATTLE IN PARAGUAY. 





Tex Rickards, the gentleman who 
promoted the Jeffries-Johnson fight at 
Reno some years ago, is now located in 
Paraguay engaged in the cattle busi- 
ness. His company has a concession 
of some 5,000,000 acres of land and run 
about 15,000 head of cattle. Rickards 
is now on a visit to the West and he 
says that on account of the war cattle 
in the southern countries have ad- 
vanced about 30 per cent in price. 





RANGE GOOD EVERYWHERE. 





An officer of the National Forest 
who has just returned from an inspec- 
tion trip over most of the western 
Forests says, “Early in the spring we 
felt that the danger from fire this sea- 
son would be very great on account of 
the lack of snow last winter. How- 
ever, the rainfall throughout the entire 
West the latter part of May has so 
soaked up the ground that some of 
the fire danger will be averted. Speak- 
ing generally, the range throughout the 
West is in excellent condition and fat 
lambs will be plentiful this fall.” 





MANY SHEEP POISONED. 





Walter Kemp of Yakima county has 
lost about 1200 sheep out of 2 band of 
1900 head which he unloaded at Boyds 
on the Great Northern Railroad, to 
pasture on the Colville Reserve. The 
cause of death was the eating of 
“death camas.” The sheep were hun- 
gry when unloaded and as was natural 
they ate this weed in large quantities 
when otherwise they would not do so. 





Sheep and rams are advertised in 
this issue. Look them over and write 
the advertisers. 
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